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The teacher of a class of restless boys in the Sunday- 
school who is just on time in taking his seat at the 
opening of the Sunday-school, is behind time. If such 
boys are in their place, and get matters fairly in hand 
before their teacher is in his place, they are likely to 
keep the lead after that, in spite of him. In order to 
be on time in the Sunday-school, a teacher must be 
ahead of time. 


The Bible narrative of Abraham’s offering of his 
son Isaac cannot be understood except through an 
understanding of the prevalence and of the import of 
human sacrifices in the early ages of the race. An 
admirable compend of the facts in the world’s history 
which throw light on this narrative, is given on another 
page by Professor Dr. Francis Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, who is one of the few careful 
and competent Assyrian scholars in America. 

A writer who has traveled in Bible lands is enabled 
thereby to see the facts of the Bible in a vividness 
unattainable by one who has had no personal ac- 
quaintance with Oriental life. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Laurie, of Providence, was a missionary in the Valley 
of the Tigris at the very time when M. Botta, the 
French explorer, was excavating the mounds of 
Khorsabad. An article from Dr. Laurie on Abraham 


| pression on his correspondents if he looked more care- 





added value because of its writer’s exceptional prepa- 
ration for its writing. 

There is a radical difference between enjoyment 
and amusement. He whose chief effort in life is to 
be amused, generally fails to find much real enjoy- 
ment ; while he whose life is most truly joyous seldom 
feels the want of amusement. “True joy is aserious 
matter,” says Seneca; but it is a more serious matter 
to be so in need of real joy that one must be habitu- 
ally seeking amusement as a source of that joy, or as 
a substitute for it. We must first see the serious side 
of life before we can enjoy life; but amusement is 
possible to one who as yet knows nothing of life’s 
experiences, A kitten can be amused. An angel can 
have enjoyment. An intelligent man can choose for 
himself between the two. 


Character is indicated in little things; hence, men 
are judged by little things. So simple a matter as 
the paper on which a man writes a note has its indi- 
cation of his character; and it has its bearing on the 
estimate which is formed of him by others. This is 
not a question of economy; it is a question of taste. 
And taste can show itself in things of smallest cost, 
as truly as in things of largest cost. The man who 
has no sense of the fitness of things in the paper he 
writes on, lacks that sense of the fitness of things 
which gives finish and power to that which is written. 
Many a man would write better than he does, if he 
would give closer attention to the paper on which he 
writes; and many a man would make a better im- 


fully to the appearance of the notes or letters which 
which he sends to a correspondent. That which one 
chooses as a means of service, both indicates and in- 
fluences the character of him who makes the choice. 
The outside world often recognizes this truth, while 
the man whose welfare is involved in it has no sus- 
picion of the fact. 


In order to be true to one’s self, one must often be 
utterly forgetful of one’s self. No man can be true 
to himself who will not give himself heartily to the 
one duty of the hour, and the one duty of the hour 
may be an absorbed interest in another’s welfare. 
While one is absorbed in the welfare of another, he 
cannot think of his own welfare. Yet in caring, at 
such a time, for another’s welfare, a man is really 
doing the most, that can be done for his own welfare. 
This is a truth which selfishness continually prompts 
us to ignore or to evade. And a favorite mode of 
evading our responsibility for others is by claiming 
that just now our highest spiritual welfare demands 
our attention to ourselves; while to care for others 
would turn our thoughts away from the chiefest con- 
cern of our existence. This method of shirking 
practical duties under cover of religious devotedness 
sometimes shows itself very early in life; for young 
children illustrate the weaker side of human nature 
as well as its stronger. A little boy who was yet 
hardly four years-old was intrusted with the care of 
a younger sister to lead her a short distance to a 
neighbor’s house. His mother said to him, as the two 
little ones started on their way, “ Now watch your 
little sister carefully, and don’t let her stumble.” In 
a minute the boy’s eyes were star-gazirg, as if he had 





watchful mother observed this, and called out anx- 
iously, “ Have a care of your little sister. Don’t 
think of anything else but her.” The boy looked 
around, as if grieved over this implied doubt of his 
fidelity to highest duty, and asked reproachfully, 
“Can’t I think of my eternal soul, mamma?” The 
mistake which that boy made was in supposing that 
thinking of his “ eternal soul” was more pleasing to 
God, or more promotive of his own spiritual welfare, 
than doing the one duty of the hour, as unto his Lord 
and Master. 





THE POETS AS HELPERS. 


In this world of ours, with its temptations to con- 
quer, its problems to settle, and its personal struggles 
to turn into triumphs, we need all the help we can 
get. Carlyle has written about the hero as pagan 
divinity, prophet, poet, priest, man of letters, king; 
but most of us, in our efforts to be heroic, do not 
expect to reach the honors connected with any one of 
these names. Our heroism must be shown in the 
daily round, which, even for the greatest men and 
women, is likely to contain much commonplace 
drudgery. When we have dne the best that indi- 
vidual character can do, we still need help; and we 
turn for it to the heroic and the noble in religion and 
in ancient and modern history. Prophets and evan- 
gelists and ministers of our divine religion, leaders of 
thought, and poets and other writers, must aid us on 
the upward way. 

The “ poet” was once the “ maker;” and his crea- 
tions at their best ought to be helpful makings. High 
poetry can come only from a mind in some sense high. 
The poet ought to be a hero, now bold, now gentle 
and winsome, but never a poltroon or a superfluity. 
His function is somewhat akin to that of the sooth- 
sayer, the teacher, the leader. Lowell, in his Fable 
for Critics, compares our modern Whittier with the 
minstrel Taillefer, who led the army at the battle of 
Hastings : 

“Our Quaker leads off metaphorical fights 

For reform and whatever they call human rights, 

Both singing and striking in front of the war 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of Thor. ... 

Preaching brotherly love and then driving it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliah of sin, 

With the smoothest of pebbles from Castaly’s spring 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with a sling.” 

Yet Whittier, on his other side, is sweet and gentle, 
winning us by mild loveliness of thought and song. 
However, he is no “idle singer of an empty day,” 
“neither for God nor for his enemies,” but one who 
has suffered while he battled in life, and therefore 
wants to help his brothers while they struggle upward. 
This wish has been shared by many a poet, from 
semi-mythical Caedmon to Longfellow, and from 
Dante to Hugo. 

We should not forget, of course, that the poet is 
not always bound to preach, but may and must sing 
merely for the singing’s sake. “ Beauty is its own 
excuse for being,” and nowhere is this law more 
potent than in verse. The poetry of the beautiful is 
as old as literature and as fresh and spontaneous as a 
flower by a brook. The unsullied pleasures of nature 
God meant us to enjoy, and he gave poets their powers 
that they might spread and perpetuate the pleasures 
we find in the tinted cloud, the twilight ocean, and 
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the song-bird at dawn. But yet “the poetry of the 
beautiful ” has something in it beside external nature 
for its theme. The highest function of nature is to 
teach sound lessons to the soul. Said Emerson : 
“The brook sings on, but sings in vain, 
Wanting the echo in my brain.” 

The beautiful in life and action is nobler than the 
beauty of tree or brook, and will be more enduring. 
Mental and spiritual beauty do not depend on fleeting 
states or fortunate circumstances. They will outlast 
the very world on which we live, to which our thoughts 
so often go out. 

Poetry, in its highest estate, looks toward the ideal 
rather than the real, or toward the ideal ig the real. 
In very truth it looks “up and not down, out and not 
in, before and not behind;” and therefore, by its 
mission and nature, it “lends a hand.” The purely 
spiritual is the purely ideal at its best. Ideal spiritual 
loveliness is at once the vision of the Christian and 
of the poet. 

Poetry addresses itself to the mind and soul at their 
highest. Sentiment is universal, and always will be 
universal, notwithstanding crime, and despair, and 
cold indifferentism. The ideal is the realest thing in 
the world. The treasures we bear in our heart of 
hearts are not stocks, houses, clothes, food, the ma- 
terial ; they are things of sentiment and imagination. 
The “tender grace of a day that is dead” is more 
than every earthly possession. The glory of a cher- 
ished hope is “nearer than hands and feet.” The 
‘light that never was on sea or land” is the light 
that illuminates the holy of holies in our inmost souls. 
In their idea of all this truth the poet and the preacher 
are at one. “There are more things in heaven and 
earth” than are dreamed of in Horatio’s philosophy. 

’“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive” the things in store 
for us. The “monitions of the unseen,” as Jean 
Ingelow calls them, teach us to say: “ Look to it: let 
us mend our ways.” An empty dream is one thing; 
but the inner sight of an ideal glory is that which 
encourages us to try to be perfect as our Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

Thus the poets become our helpers when they point 
us to things higher and truer and lovelier. They 
restate for us the lessons we need to learn over and 
over again. Every race and every time must have 
its own poets, just as every new generation must have 
its own teachers. Dante and Milton taught those of 
their own time, and Gray and Wordsworth those of 
later days. They still teach us, but we also need our 
Longfellows, Whittiers, Emersons, Bryants, Tenny- 
sons,—for the poet of In Mersriam and the Idyls 
cannot commit suicide,—and Brownings. 

It is unnecessary—indeed, it would not be possible 
—to make copious quotations, in a single article, to 
prove that the poets are veritable helpers, and that 
the greatest of them, in our own day and in previous 
days, battle firmly and constantly on the side of truth, 
righteousness, and noble living. An atheistic, mate- 
rialistic, or pessimistic poet is seldom found near the 
top of Parnassus, though he may grovel and whine 
at the foot. We may hardly agree with the once 
popular Philip James Bailey that 

“ Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, 

And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love,” 
but the converse is certainly true: that none can be 
a great poet who does not feel the greatness of truth, 
and the truth of eternal love, and who does not desire 
to tell the world what he himself feels. 

Instead of multiplying examples, let us take but 
one, Robert Browning, who is at the present time the 
most studied of contemporary poets. There are 
Browning clubs in many cities of England and 
the United States, and half a dozen books have been 
published within a twelvemonth, devoted to the eluci- 
dation of his writings. Browning is not studied faith- 
fully and almost reverentially by bic admirers merely 
because he is possessed of the lyrical faculty, is master 
of a quaint descriptive power, and is a dramatist of 
an original order. Of much of his work could it be 
said in truth: “ The play, I remember, pleased not 
the million *’twas caviare tothe general.” There is 





a pleasure in cracking a hard nut, in reading and 
praising a poet so far from ordinary poets that he 
seems to confer a sort of distinction on the members 
of his cult. Among the followers of Browning, of 
Emerson, are some silly, attitudinizing pretenders, 
who are hunting after eccentricity more than after 
strength. But the widespread study of Browning is 
chiefly due to the fact that he is a manly, helpful 
force, who has studied the world and its future, and 
has something to say to its toilers. His most charac- 
teristic short poem, “ Rabbi ben Ezra,” is simply a lofty 
statement of the trustful philosophy of a noble soul : 
“Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’... 
Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe | 
For thence—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail. ... 
‘I, who saw power, see now love perfect too: 
Perfect I call Thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete —I trust what Thou shaltdo!’,.. 
Let us cry ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!’... 
Tiou waitedst age; wait death nor be afraid! ... 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. ... 
So take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 


This great poem of trust and manly spiritual bravery 
suffers by such sampling as this; it must be read asa 
whole; but even these scattered lines show its char- 
acter and power. This is the poet who, instead of 
saying with Swinburne, “ What love was ever so deep 
as a grave?” tells us, in ‘“ Evelyn Hope,” that God 
above “is great to grant, as mighty to make,” and 
that he “ creates the love to reward the love,” so that 
he may be trusted for an eternity in which world 
after world shall perish. Browning believes that 
“love leads the soul to its highest perfeetion ;” he 
looks forward to scaling “ other heights in other lives, 
God willing.” Nor does this hope merely brighten 
an earthly love, for “all things suffer change save 
God and truth.” “TI trust,” he says, “in the com- 
pensating great God,” who “were good enough, though 
the world casts us out.” Before God “all service 
ranks the same,” for he “ne’er dooms to waste the 
strength He deigns impart.” Browning’s philosophy 
of life is not that of mere pleasure, for “all is beauty, 
and knowing this is love, and love is duty.” Duty 
shows us that “man was made to grow, not stop,’"— 
“ why stay we on the earth unless to grow?” 
“ Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man.” 

“What’s time? Man has forever;” and in that 
forever the earthly part is as true as the heavenly, 
and as much a part of God’s plan. “Grapple with 
danger whereby souls grow strong,” cheered with the 
thought that ultimately “the battle element must 
pass away.” 

Any one of the books of selections from Browning, 
in the hands ef a thoughtful reader, could be made 
to multiply such lines as these, and perhaps to furnish 
better ones. In the long—and by no means uniformly 
praiseworthy—row of the poet’s works are occasional 
faults; for Browning at times seems wilfully crude, 
careless, and obscure. But whether he writes in one 
way or in another, in his own person or in his dra- 
matic characters, he constantly holds up the idea! ele- 
ment, as defined in the beginning of this article: 

“T count life just a stuff 

To try the soul’s strength on.” 
This poet, and the company of nobler poets, would 
help us to try harder than ever before to make the 


? 


most of ourselves, and make the most of life. Emer- 
son says of the poet who in turn transmits his lesson 
to his fellow-man : 


“ Over all his crowning graee, 
Wherefor thanks God his daily praise, 
Is the purging of his eye 
To see the people of the sky: 

From blue mount and headland dim 
Friendly hands stretch forth to him, 
Him they beckon, him advise 

Of heavenlier prosperities 

And a more excelling grace. ... 
Teach him gladly to postpone 
Pleasures to another stage 

Beyond the scope of human age, 
Freely as task at eve undone 

Waits unblamed to-morrow’s sun.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Each Bible lesson, as it is taken up for study, presents 
more questions than can be settled in the time allowed 
for the discussion of that lesson. And as new lessons 
are pressing for attention, those already passed must give 
way accordingly. A question was recently raised con- 
cerning the number of years in which Noah was ark- 
building. The letters on that subject which have been 
received by The Sunday School Times within the last 
few weeks, would crowd out all other themes of corres- 
pondence for a month, if they were printed in these 
columns. But the ark must be counted as finished ; and 
Abraham’s story must now have the first place in current 
questioning. Nor is there any lack of inquiries on this 
theme. A New York State reader writes: 


In your issue for January 15, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in his 
Teaching Hints, says, speaking of Abram’s call: “ It was a call 
from idolatry ; for before this Abram had been an idolater.’’ 
Is this really true? If so, where is the proof of it? The state- 
ment made [by Dr. Schaufiler], as I understand it, is that Abram 
was called from, not only the idolatry and spiritual darkness 
surrounding him, but from that which was in himself. If so, 
what was the kind of faith by which Paul says he [Abram] 
went out, when called, not knowing whither he went? Please 
reply through your columns; for this statement is mysterious 
to others besides myself. 


In Joshua 24; 2, the record stands; “Thus. saith, the 
Lord, the God of Israel [to the Israelites], Your fathers 
dwelt of old time beyond the River [Euphrates], even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor: 
and they served other gods. And I took your father 
Abraham from beyond the River, and led him throughout 
all the land of Canaan.” This seems clearly to assert 
the idolatry of Abraham’s father, Terah; and, unless ‘it 
were shown that Terah abandoned idolatry before the 
birth of Abraham, the inference is a fair one that Abra- 
ham began his life as an idolater. It is fair also to sup- 
pose that Abraham was brought to the exclusive worship 
of the true God before he was called out from his home, 
to go by faith whithersoever God should lead him. 

A Philadelphia correspondent questions another state- 
ment of Dr. Schauffler, as follows : 

I wish to ask you a question to be answered in your column 
of Notes on Open Letters. In your issue for January 29, 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler says [of God’s promise to Abram]: “ It 
was to strengthen Abram’s faith. The tax on his faith was very 
great. He was alone in the world as a follower of Jehovah.” 
The italicizing is mine. How is such a statement to be 


reconciled with the reference, in Genesis 14: 18, 19, etc., to 
Melchizedek ? 


That Abraham was not the only follower of Jehovah 
in the world at that time, seems clear from the subse- 
quent references to Melchizedek. Indeed, we may fairly 
suppose that Melchizedek was but a representative of 
those who then worshiped the one true God. But 
Abraham may have been “ alone in the world as a fol- 
lower of Jehovah,” for all that. A man may be alone 
in the world, when he is all by himself, even though 
there are thronging crowds not far away. There is even 
such a thing as being alone when we are in a crowd: 


“In solitude ‘when we are least alone.” 


It would seem to be in this sense that Dr. Schauffler 
speaks of the solitariness of Abraham, as he went out 
into the great world, at the call of God, not knowing 
whither he went. 

And now there comes a third question about Abraham. 
It is from another New York State reader, who asks: 

Will you please explain, under Notes on Open Letters, Genesis 
13:15: ‘ For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed for ever”? In view of modern history, how 
can we explain that God has kept his promise ? 

In the first place, there has never been an hour from 
Abraham’s day to our own when the literal seed of Abra- 
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ham, according to the flesh, his seed by Isaac and his 
seed by Ishmael, were not dwellers in the land of 
Canaan, and so far, according to Oriental usage, its 
legitimate possessors. And in this fact both modern his- 
tory and ancient history have combined to evidence the 
truth of a specific promise of God to Abraham, for him- 
self and for his seed. No one man’s seed, outside of the 
seed of Abraham, in all the world, can be pointed to as 
thus having a foothold for well-nigh forty centuries in 
any one land—promise or no promise. But the seed of 
Abraham includes not the Hebrews and the Ishmaclites 
alone, but also all those who, being of faith, are sons of 
the faithful Abraham (see Gal. 3: 7, 9, 29). And what- 
ever fluctuations there may be in the progress of the 
fulfilling of this promise of God to the seed of Abraham, 
the land of Canaan, and all the uttermost portions of the 
earth, belong to Christ and to those who are inheritors 
with Christ of the promise to Abraham; and the world 
shall yet see that He is faithful who promised. 








FAITH. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


In time of dearth what is to do 

But steadfastly to wait on One 

Without whose will is nothing done, 
And bide it through? 


In time of plenty what shall we 

But for his own acknowledge all, 

Receive his mercies as they fall, 
And thankful be? 


Sweet faith! that takes or does without, 
That hallows good with gratefulness, 
And in its hour of worst distress 

Dost never doubt. 





HUMAN SACRIFICES IN EARLY TIMES. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANCIS BROWN. 


‘ Few of the ancient heathen practices are more revolt- 
ing to us, and none called out sterner denunciations from 
Hebrew priests and prophets, than the practice of offer- 
ing up human life to the gods; yet it was widespread 

“und persistent. The reports of its prevalence and fre- 
quency which come to us through ancient writers, Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and heathen, need scrutiny and careful 
sifting; but, after all deductions are made, enough remains 
to justify strong statements. The present purpose, how- 
‘ever, is not to excite horror against an unnatural prac- 

‘tice, but to note its significance. 

It formed an important part of many rituals. A mere 
reference is sufficient to the shocking developments of it 
among the Mexicans, to the gloomy rites of the Druids, 
and to the appearance of it among the old Teutonic peo- 
ples, or the inhabitants of India. Nor need we dwell on 
the traces of it among Greeks and Romans, and perhaps 
Egyptians; to a large extent, its occurrence among non- 
Shemitic peoples around the Mediterranean was a 
transplanting from Pheenicia and Syria. More closely 
connected with our purpose are tokens of its not infre- 
quent, and even habitual, observance among Arabian 
tribes. Most important of all, for us, is the practice as 
it appears among the nearest neighbors and kinsfolk of 
the Hebrews. 

The clearest testimony we have to its existence among 
the Babylonians is in 2 Kings 17 : 31, where the exiles 
from Sepharvaim, planted in Samaria, are reported as 
burning “ their children in the fire to Adrammelech and 
Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim.” The habit of 
Sepharvaim very likely characterized other Babylonian 
cities. But the height was reached by other branches of 
the Shemitic family. 2 Kings 3:27 shows us Mesha, 
king of Moab, offering his son as a burnt offering (to the 
Moabite god Chemosh) upon the wall of his city. 
Moloch, whose worship became frightfully common in 
Israel, was a god of the Ammonites. The Phcenicians sac- 
rificed children and others to Baal (= Moloch = Kronos 
=Saturn). Of the Carthaginians, colonists from Phe- 
nicia, it is related that they once offered two hundred 
children at once, three hundred other persons offering 
themselves at the same time.! . 

How early the custom of human sacrifices arose among 
the Shemitic peoples, and when it reached its fullest 
development, we do notknow. But the Shemitic heathen- 
dom,—the heathendom of Moabites, Ammonites, and 


1Facts of this kind, with references to authorities, are contained 
in critical commentaries and encyclopedias. Full lists of peoples 
who practiced these rites, and descriptions of them, will be found in 
‘Kalisch’s Leviticus, I., pp. 323-396; Déllinger’s Heidenthum u. Judenthum 
(Eng. trans., “Jew and Gentile”), and elsewhere. 





Phenicians, with their kindred peoples,—which swept 
in with such force upon the Hebrews during the time of 
the Kings, brought this abomination with it, and made 
them sharers in it. Inthe valley of Hinnom, near Jerusa- 
lem, it became a familiar thing that children were burned 
alive in honor of Moloch. Ahaz, king of Judah, father of 
Hezekiah, sacrificed one of his own sons (2 Kings 16 : 8); 
Manasseh, Hezekiah’s son, did the same (2 Kings 21 : 6). 
One of Josiah’s reformatory acts was to “ defile Tophet,’ 
making it, in the view of the people, unfit for religious 
rites, so as to render further sacrifices of*the kind im- 
possible there (2 Kings 23:10). The prophets repeatedly 
take account of this unnatural offering. Micah (Mic. 6 : 7) 
puts a hypothetical case; but Micah lived under Ahaz, 
and knew what it meant to slay children in sacrifice. 
Later prophets, however,—Jeremiah and Ezekiel,—made 
these sacrifices prominent in their sharp arraignment of 
their people (Jer. 7: 81; 19:5; 82:85; Ezek. 16: 21; 
20 : 26-31; 28: 37-39; comp. also Psa. 106 : 87,38. Does 
Isa. 66 : 3 contain a reference to this custom ?) 

Legislation against the practice was not wanting; in 
fact, it was most stringent. The claim has indeed been 
made that the covenant codes of Exodus (Exod. 22 : 29; 
34 : 20) in a certain way recognize the habit, but modify 
it by providing a substitute. These requirements, how- 
ever, should be understood in the light of Exodus 18 : 2, 
where the especial consecration of the first-born to its 
Maker isdemanded. Evenif it were supposed, however, 
that the Hebrews had the custom of child-sacrifice at 
some early time before the demands of the covenant 
codes were recognized, that proves nothing as to its 
existence under those codes. The utterances of the 
Deuteronomic and the priests’ codes, furthermore, were 
most emphatic against it (Deut. 12:31; 18:10; Lev. 
18: 21; 20: 2-5). 

There is no evidence that the barbarous rite, thus stig- 
matized by legislator and prophet, ever formed, even in 
the times of their deepest degradation, a part of the wor- 
ship rendered by the Hebrews to Jahweh (Jehovah). 
Jephthah’s offering of his daughter (Judg. 11 : 30 et seq.), 
though undoubtedly demanding a literal interpretation, 
was a melancholy exception, not pointing to any custom. 
The slaying of Achan and his family by Joshua (Josh. 7), 
and that of the two sons and five grandsons of Saul by 
the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 21), were punishments demanded 
in the name of holiness and justice. Whether they were 
harsh and cruel is not now the question; they do not 
belong properly to the category of sacrifices. Nor do tle 
slaughter of Agag by Samuel (1 Sam. 15 : 33), and other 
instances of the extermination of heathen foes, at the 
Divine command. These are illustrations of the cherem, 
or devotion to slaughter of people regarded as unfit to 
live. - Jahweh’s commands might be stern, but there is 
no indication that he was ever believed to command the 
offering of human life, child or adult, as a part of the 
sacrificial system. The solitary instance of the kind, in 
the case of the command to Abraham, had its particular 
ground and its unique significance. 

What, then, it is necessary to ask, was the origin and 
general meaning of the custom of human sacrifices? 
Sacrifices to deity were rooted in the desire to come into, 
and remain in, close relations with the Unseen Power, 
on whom men felt themselves to depend. In their ear- 
liest. form, if we may judge from Genesis 4: 3,4; 8: 
20 et seg., they were simple offerings, so presented as to 
enable him who offered them to receive some token of 
gracious acceptance. They were of intrinsic value, sym- 
bolizing and evidencing the willingness of man to impose 
cost upon himself for the sake of divine favor. They 
might express gratitude or hope; any kind or degree of 
feeling which would prompt to a near relation with a 
divine being might be uppermost in the heart of the 
worshiper. Sacrifice would mean recognized dependence, 
submission, and would easily involve the readiness to 
make good any wrong done to the deity, consciously or 
unconsciously. Grosser conceptions of the relation be- 
tween man and deity, and more materialistic views of 
human blessings, would give their color to the thought 
of sacrifice. Its aim would speedily become the placating 
of an arbitrary or hostile being, with a view to securing 
good harvests, victory in war, or the averting of some 
dreaded calamity. The more spiritual conceptions of 
deity and of divine requirements would lay stress on 
true humility, gratitude, and devotion, and spiritual 
self-surrender. The thought of divine holiness would 
quicken the sense of human sin, and thus tend to give 
prominence, in the thought of the worshiper, to the ex- 
piatory quality of sacrifice; but this would not, and did 
not, do away with its other elements. Substitution was 
an early idea in sacrifice, but not, in any precise sense, 
necessary to the idea of sacrifice. Two things were 
essential to the offering; it must be something of suffi- 








cient value to indicate and represent a cost, a real sur- 
render; and it must be something belonging to the 
worshiper so as to represent his self-surrender. It must 
then be surrendered yoluntarily, and so as to be received 
by the deity, as by being laid upon his altar, ascending 
in flame to him, or being accepted by the priest as his 
representative. . 

Now it is easy to see that ruder thought would con- 
ceive of the sacrifice as gaining in worth according to the 
amount of voluntary loss it entailed upon him who offered 
it. From this standpoint alone it is not very surprising 
that the greatness of human needs, the persistence of 
misfortune, profound anxiety in view of impending ca- 
lamities, and even the bitter sense of personal alienation 
from the divine being, should have led to the sacrifice of 
the most precious thing man could offer,—a human life, 
Whether the practice began in the sacrifice of captives, 
regarded as valuable property ; or in the surrender, by a 
community, of one who, according to the ancient, cen- 
tralizing, organic, tribal conception, belonged to the 
community ; or in the offering by an individual of his own 
child,—the idea that life was the most costly sacrifice, 
indicating most clearly a complete devotion of the human 
to the divine, is at the base of it. When it became more 
common, it may have lost something of this characteris- 
tic,—as, indeed, all sacrifices tend to formalism. The 
idea of substitution might sometimes come decidedly into 
the foreground, and, in a certain sense, was never want- 
ing. But how little we can regard human sacrifices, on 
the whole, a8 an attempt to render satisfaction for human 
sin, appears not only from the difficulty of attaching any 
such idea to the sacrifice of Isaac, but also, and strik- 
ingly, in the fact that that ancient people which shows 
the keenest perception of sin, next to the Hebrews, and, 
in a sense, at least approaching in spirituality that of 
spiritually-minded Hebrews,—the old Babylonians,— 
show in their literature only few and doubtful tokens of 
acquaintance with such sacrifices. In their primary con- 
ception and characteristic quality, these sacrifices appear 
as a supreme self-renunciation, an offering by man of that 
possession which had the highest worth as a token of 
entire self-surrender. No doubt they came to be regarded 
as expiatory ; but they were not intrinsically and neces- 
sarily su considered. 

Essential to the existence of such sacrifices was the 
idea that human life was in such a sense the possession 
of a parent or of a community ; that it might be taken as 
a sacrifice, and, under certain circumstances, ought to be 
so taken. Relatively, indeed, this practice recognized 
human life as having high value,—it was the most pre- 
cious offering. But absolutely, the view of human life, 
and of the right to life inalienably belonging to every 
human being, was altogether inadequate. As that idea 
was developed, under God’s training of the race, human 
sacrifice became more and more impossible among more 
enlightened peoples. It was ignorance of the real place of 
humanity, and of each individual of the human species, 
in the order of the world, that made it possible. 


These considerations have an obvious bearing on the 
great test of Abraham’s faith. He cannot be supposed toe 
have habitually offered human sacrifices, nor to have be- 
lieved that his God required them. Wecannot tell how far, 
as long ago as in his time, such sacrifices were common 
among his neighbors. But he was ready to make to 
his God the highest possible surrender, in token of en- 
tire devotion. Only in this view does his act become 
intelligible. Isaac was not to be offered as a substi- 
tute for Abraham’s sins, nor as a propitiation because of 
impending danger. It was the voluntary, willing giving 
up of his best, betokening self-surrender, without reserve, 
It was possible for him to understand this to be God’s 
requirement, although God had never asked any such 
thing before, because he was under the conditions of hia 
age with reference to his thought of human life. He had 
not learned to recognize—as no one had in his time—the 
independent and absolute rights of each human being as 
against every other. The Divine command did not have 
to overcome any ethical difficulty in his mind. Hence, 
no obscuring or weakening of natural and moral sanc- 
tions wculd be caused by this requirement. The way 
being thus open to a supreme test of faith and obedience, 
without the danger of moral injury, God, who desired to 
try, and thus to confirm and strengthen, the devotion ot 
his servant, and who desired also to indicate unmistak- 
ably His repugnance to the killing of human beings in 
worship, issued to Abraham this command. By Himself 
preventing its actual fulfillment, He rewarded, with 
divine graciousness, the self-surrender of the patriarch, 
who was perfectly ready to obey, and by obedience to 
destroy his own dearest hopes; and, at the same time, He 
anticipated the revelation through Law and Prophets 
by declaring, in a pictorial and impressive form, his ab- 
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horrence of the killing of his human creatures in honor 
of deity. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





THE MISSION OF ABRAHAM. 
BY THOMAS LAURIE, D.D. 


The Church, as such, began with Abraham. What idea, 
then, did God give to Abraham of the sphere of church 
work? Certainly Jewish narrowness would seem to favor 
the narrowest view of church work that ever has been 
taken; and was not Abraham the father of the Jews? 
Nor is this all; but his education also would seem to 
favor a very contracted view, for Chaldea had as many 
pods as cities. Nebo, or Nabu, their god of intelligence, 
had a temple at Borsippa, still known as Birs Nimrud. 
Cutha was devoted to Nergal, the god of war; and Ur, 
‘the native city of Abraham, held the great temple of 
Shin, the moon god, the eldest son of Bil. Nor was Shin, 
as might be supposed, an inferior deity; for Chaldeans 
regarded the moon as greater than the sun, and among 
them it was masculine, while the sun was feminine. 

The temple of Shin at Ur, now Mugheir, on the west of 
the Euphrates, below Babylon, is the only Babylonian 
temple in what may be called good preservation. It is 
two hundred feet long by a hundred and thirty-three in 
breadth, and even now seventy feet high. Its inscrip- 
tions record a series of kings from B.C. 2230—only a 
hundred and forty-eight years after the Flood—down to 
B. ©. 580, a period of seventeen hundred years; while 
our own land looks back only two hundred and fifty years 
to the landing of the Pilgrims, and a little over a hun- 
dred to the commencement of the Republic. 

Brought up in a land where each city was mad after 
its own idol, and several had more than one, Abraham 
may never have thought of one God for the whole world. 
But the one true and living God revealed himself to 
Abraham, even as he has reveal d himself to us. When 
he did this, we are not told. Like Melchisedec, he may 
have held fast to the monotheism that came with Noah 
out of the ark, long after its original revelation in Eden. 
Otherwise, it seems as though we should have heard of 
Abraham’s conversion from idolatry. 

The first thing recorded of Abraham is the command 
to go forth from his native city to an unknown land. A 
most strange order, when traveling was so difficult and 
dangerous, and when in every city he would find hostility 
instead of hospitality. To understand the outlook as it 
appeared to him, it is enough to know that the word for 
stranger and enemy, in Babylonian, was the same. Many 


‘words could not deepen the impression of that single 


fact,—not even the cruelties then inflicted on enemies. 
The whole experience of the time lay along that line. Of 
the difficulties and dangers that this command called 
Abraham to encounter, we, in this age, can hardly form 
anidea. In the East, the traveler still carries his tent 
and his provision; but the robber-castles that commanded 
each pass among the hills are now in rnins. 

What motive, then, did God present to induce his ser- 
vant to undertake an enterprise so perilous? And what 


“was the inducement that ovecame the repugnance of the 


patriarch to its dangers and discomforts? Happily, we 
are not left to conjecture. God tells us the precise motive 
employed. It was a twofold promise: one of blessing 
for himself, and the other that he should be a blessing to 
the race. As it is written, “In thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed.” This idea did not originate 
with Abraham, any more than it is original with us. It 
came from God. It could come from no other source. 
And God so joined together blessing to himself and to 
the world, that Abraham could not think of them apart. 
He could not be blessed, only as he was made a blessing 
to the race. If the command was strange, this motive 
was yet more strange; and, strangest of all, the patriarch 
obeyed for this reason, and left his native land on pur- 
pose that all nations should be blessed in him. We may 
not say, “That is improbable,” if the Word of God 
affirms it. For even if we flatter ourselves that it was 
reserved for our generation to appreciate a motive so 
spiritual, still our ignorance cannot set aside a “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

It may be objected that Abraham never preached to 
the heathen, either in Chaldea or in Canaan. True; but 
he was not sent to do that. The tine for setting forth 
the gospel did not come till there was a gospel to set 
forth. As the Spirit was not given till Christ was glori- 
fied, so preaching Christ was not required till there was 
a crucified and risen Saviour to be preached. Abraham 
was only informed df what was coming, and bidden to 
live for its attainment, laying the foundation as broad as 
the walls to be built upon it. It was not “Go, preach my 
gospel,” but ‘In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 





Subsequently it was said to him: “In thy seed shall all 
families of the earth be blessed ;” that is, not in his pos- 
terity, all of it, but, as Paul is inspired to explain it, 
“In thy seed, which is Christ.” Still, at first the message 
was “in thee,” making prominent only the one idea that 
his going forth from his native land was to result in 
blessing coextensive with the race. Abraham was to go 
forth for that end, leaving to God the manner in which 
so grand a result should be brought to pass. 

A common impression is that Abraham left his home 
in Chaldea if order to come into possession of Canaan, 
so that it was nothing more than a gigantic land specula- 
tion; but the Holy Spirit thus narrates the transaction : 
God said, “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto the land that 
I will shew thee, and I will make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless thee, and make thy name great, and be 
thou a blessing, and I will bless them ‘that bless thee, 
and him that curseth thee will I curse [this last was 
needed to give him courage to encounter the perils before 
him], and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed” (Gen. 12: 1-8). This is what God said. These 
are the motives God laid before him, and “so Abraham 
departed as the Lord had spoken unto him;” that is, 
for these reasons, and for these only, and among them is 
not the least allusion to Canaan. 


Not till years after, when the patriarch had passed 
through the land unto Shechem, which is in the very 
centre of Palestine, was it said to him: ‘‘ Unto thy seed 
will I give this land.” No hint of such a thing had been 
given till now, and note the words: Not, I will give an 
unknown or even a distant land, but this land now before 
thine eyes. Not, then, till after he had sojourned in 
Haran, and his father had died there, and he had gone 
thence into Canaan, was one word said about the posses- 
sion of that land. How, then, could that have been his 
motive for leaving Chaldea years before? But it is writ- 
ten in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 11: 8): “By 
faith, Abraham, when he was called, obeyed, to go out 
unto a place which he was to receive for an inheritance.” 
Very true, but here the writer tells what he knows about 
the place at the time of writing, not the promise made to 
Abraham when he left Chaldea. It is not unto a place 
then promised, but one which, as the event has showed, 
he was to receive, though he had no thought of it at the 
time. It is as if an historian, describing the discovery 
of the Potomac, should say that a certain spot was after- 
wards occupied by the Capitol at Washington. Not that 
the name of Washington was then famous, or that the 
discoverer.even dreamed of the Capitol which should 
adorn the spot then in the hands of the red man, but 
the historian could not better describe it to his readers. 
Hear how Peter, a Jew, addressing Jews, quotes this 
promise: “Ye are the children of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham [nota 
word about Canaan, but only], In thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed;” for in his mind that 
was the covenant. 

Again, when Isaac had been offered, the word came: 
* Because thou hast done this, and hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, that in blessing I will bless thee, and 
in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand on the seashore, and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, because thou 
hast obeyed my voice.” Here, though Canaan had by 
this time been promised, and the patriarch was then in 
it, it is not even alluded to; but only this promise of 
blessing to the whole earth is mentioned along with 
his large increase. The apostle Paul also takes the same 
view. He writes: “The scriptures, foreseeing that God 
would justify the nations through faith, preached the 
gospel beforehand unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall 
all the nations be blessed.” Again (Rom. 4: 18), he 
speaks of a promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
should be heir of the world; and what is this but a 
reference to the promise made to Christ (Psa, 2: 8), Ask 
of me, and I will give thee the nations for thine inherit- 
ance? And Abraham, as the founder of the Church, 
who left his native land in order that all nations should 
be blessed in him, thus becomes a joint heir with Christ 
in his inheritance. ’ 

Who has not marveled that in all Abraham’s inter- 
course with strangers there is no trace of the narrowness 
that has since marked his descendants? We may have 
thought that, knowing himself the feelings of a stranger, 
he showed kindness to strangers. Was it not rather 
because in all his dealings with men of other na- 
tions he remembered that he had a commission from 
God to do them good? No missionary entering his field 
to-day could be more careful to make a good impression, 
knowing that his future usefulness depended onit. Even 
that hospitality to angels may have had its origin in the 





thought that these men came from a distant part of the 
world that was to be blessed in him, and that thus he had 
opportunity to begin the mission of good-will to which 
God had called him. His intercession for Sodom, also, 
was not in behalf of the righteous, but of the wicked, 
showing that he felt that, the more sinful men were, the 
more they needed mercy, and that, as the man in whom 
all were to be blessed, he was bound to intercede for even 
the most abandoned, that they might be made partakers 
of the grace of God. When we remember that this 
grace was given to him as the founder of the Church, we 
see how God stamped on his Church at first the character 
he would have it sustain through the ages. The true 
idea of a’ church, then, has been from the first, and 
always shall remain, an organization that seeks the sal- 
vation of the race,—God’s servants combined for the 
conversion of the world. Anything else lacks God’s 
image and superscription; for he is the Creator of the 
ends of the earth, and all the ends of the earth shall see 
his salvation; and concerning Jesus Christ the Samari- 
tans said: ‘ We have heard for ourselves, and know 
that this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” That 
church, then, that does not honestly live for the salvation 
of the world may be a synagogue of selfishness, but not 
the chosen instrument of Him who is the propitiation, 
not for our sins only, but also for the whole world. The 
sending us into all the world to preach the gospel to 
every creature was no afterthought that had never 
occurred to Christ before. It was only carrying out this 
command to Abraham. Then who are they who in this 
nineteenth century narrow down this divine sphere of 
church work ordained thirty-eight hundred years ago? 
Anything narrower than the whole earth is not going 
back to the Old Testament, for that was broader from 
the first, but to heathenish selfishness. 
Providence, Rhode Island, 





IMPROVING THE CONVERSATION. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


It was-a wise man who said that. “the best of life is 
conversation.” By this he meant that in all the realm 
of pleasure there is no more soul-satisfying entertainment 
than that of oral discourse. What a dreary routine our 
lives would be if we were bereft of the powers of speech, 
and could communicate with one. another only.by signs 
and symbols, spending our days in a pantomimic dumb 
show with sealed lips! Books, music, the beauties of 
nature, the treasures of art, would lose somewhat of their 
piquancy and charm if we could not talk about them, if 
the lips were mute. The gift of expression is a talisman 
that sways more people than the sceptre of kings. The 
spell and power of the spoken word is greater than any 
enchantment that lurks in the devices of art. 

We value our friends for the insttuction they give us, 
and the entertainment they afford in'conversation. The 
gocd talker carries a passport to the highest councils. A 
homely visage loses its ugliness when we are moved by 
the oracle of the lips. The idea may be old, the truth 
oft spoken, but, as Lowell says: 

“ Though old the thought and oft exprest, 
’Tis his at last who says it best.” 
The man who converses well always finds a latch-string 
waiting to be pulled at a side door. If he lives in an 
attic, who would not sit down with him at a pine table 
and find his surroundings more luxurious than the tapes- 
tried walls of an old-world palace? 

But the best talkers know the value of silence. If 
they do not disdain trivial subjects, they are not absorbed 
by them. Itis their aim to instruct as well as amuse. As 
much depends upon the tone, the gestures, the earnest- 
ness, the modulation of the voice, the power of concen- 
tration, as upon the selection of topics and choice of 
words. We are more likely to forgive slips of grammar 
than pedantry, if the idea “sparkles like salt in fire,” 
The most searching test is sincerity..’ If a sincere man, 
the wocd-chopper, wlio has never geen the inside of a 
school-house, may become an oracle among men. The 
courage to fave a fact, the ease with which he handles a 
subject, the clearness of his vision, the pith of his sen- 
tences, the absence of rhetorical effort in his discourse, 
put the rhetorician to his foils. | It was Cato who said 
that he seldom spoke unless he had something to say 
that deserved to be known. Smal; talk is diverting, and 
humor seasons the best discourse./ But these are apt to 


become fatiguing if continued to excess. Many people 
talk to as little purpose as the, foolish spider spins its 
silken meshes near the searching broom of an industrious 
housewife. When we listen to their harangues, we say, 
with Hamlet, “ Words, words, words!” 

Good conversation is as in;vigorating as a bracing 
atmosphere on a mountain-top, It infuses new life in 
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the veins. The best dinner loses its savor if there is no 
table-talk. An eloquent talker is as instructive as a good 
book, and what he says lingers longer in the memory. 
When Madame de Staél asked the Compte de Ségur 
which he liked best, her conversations or her writings, 
he replied: “ Your conversations, madame; for then you 
have not the leisure to become obscure.” Thoreau, in 
his hut on Walden Pond, spoke of his New England 
Nights’ Entertainments, when a poet sought him out in 
his seclusion, and the conversation “ expanded and racked 
his little house.” Such is the power of oral utterance 
that it is related of a gifted woman who seldom left the 
circle of her friends to shed her influence abroad, that 
her presence was like “the sun shining upon plants, and 
causing buds to open into flowers.” 

Man is the only talking animal, and therefore he should 
not abuse the gift. Words were invented as the vehicle 
of ideas. Such as fail of that purpose, though full of 
music and shining with light, are useless and redundant. 
An easy conversational style is better than one that is 
labored and pedantic, and everybody knows that the art 
of listening is no mean acquirement. A good rule of 
practice was laid down by Joseph de Maistre, when he 
said: “I am very bookish in the walis of my own study ; 
but in the world I try to be as little bookish as possible.” 
Don’t talk shop. A medical man who talks incessantly 
of pills and plasters and the amputation of limbs, or a 
priggish attorney who never lifts himself out of the court 
atmosphere, and whose entire conversation betrays the 
absorption of his mind in one pursuit, becomes a volun- 
tary bore. The world has little tolerance for monopo- 
lists and monopolies. In society, in the professions, in 
the class-room, we should find our level in the conditions 
our environments impose. A wise man educes the opin- 
ions of others, after imparting his own thought, with a 
view to lessen the disparity between his own mind and 
the mind of the humblest and most unpretentious mem- 
ber of the company. In some relations the heart is a 
greater factor than the intellect. Among a pack of 
school-boys, a pedant, like Casaubon, becomes the veriest 
fool in the room. Avoid vulgar colloquialisms and slang. 
There is a grisly fairy story of a beautiful young woman 
from whose mouth, when she opened it, dropped frogs 
and toads. “I am always reminded of this story,” says 
an English gentleman of perfect breeding, “‘ when I hear 

«a. young lady talk slang.” Enough words are in every- 
day use to express the nicest shade of meaning without 
resorting to the low idiom of thg tap-room. Bad words 
contaminate the blood as insidiously as do the microbes 
‘of disease and the poisonous germs that infest animal 
food. No gentleman is profane; no lady uses slang. 

Conversation, to be improving, must be earnest and 
sincere. The writer would commend a plan inaugurated 
by a lady in Boston, as thus described by an intimate 
friend: “The usual hour for these conversations was 
eleven in the morning. The persons present were usually 
twenty-five or thirty in number,—rarely less, sometimes 
more,—and they were among the most alert and active- 
minded women in Boston. Ten or a dozen usually took 
active part in the talk. The leader’s method was to begin 
each subject with a short introduction, giving the outline 
of the subject, and suggesting the most effective points of 
view. This done, she invited questions and criticisms ; 
if these lagged, she put questions herself, using persua- 
sions for the timid, kindly raillery for the indifferent. 
There was always a theme and a thread. One whole 
winter was devoted—through thirteen conversations—to 
the fine arts; another to ethics, in different applica- 
tions ; another to education, in various aspects; another 
to the proper influence of women on family, school, 
church, society, and literature. On some of these sub- 
jects she had, in her circle, undoubted experts, who knew 
or carried particular points more than she did. Of these 
she availed herself, but kept the reins in her own hands. 
We all know that the best-planned talk is a lottery: to- 
day blanks, to-morrow prizes; and there were times 
when the leader could bring out no co-operation, and had 
to fall back on monologue. But this was not common; 
and even the imperfect fragments given in the way of 
report are enough to show the general success of these 
occasions.” 

Conversation parties are not fashionable to-day, for 

‘young people require amusements and games. But who 
can estimate the benefit that would result from such a 
scheme as the above if it were to become popular, and 
conversation were studied as a useful as well as polite 
art? We may be sure the gain would more than com- 
pensate for any loss of time taken from other tasks. 

The frivolous banter with which very many fashionable 
people while away their leisure heurs is not conversation. 
Among intelligent men and women, a love of gossip is 

‘deplorably real, The newspapers have done a great deal 





to create a taste for sensational news. But we can remedy 
the evil by taking more exalted views of life, by reading 
and reflecting, by meeting to discuss, in an intelligent 
spirit, subjects that have an educational value and a real 
and practical interest; and by improving our conversa- 
tion we extend our influence and lengthen our lives. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





A NIGHT IN THE SWITCH-HOUSE. 
BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 


“Mamma, why don’t papa go to church with you?” 

Mamma looked down smilingly at little Etta, as she 
asked this abrupt question, and, as she saw the serious 
look in the child’s eyes, she bent forward and kissed her. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘ He never cares to go.” 

*TIsn’t he a Christian?’ continued the questioner. 

“T’m afraid not, Etta.””, Mamma’s voice had a sorrow- 
ful ring in it as she made this reply. 

“Then he won’t get to heaven,—will he, mamma?” 

“ Don’t ask such questions, child. They are too serious 
for a little head like yours.” 

Etta remained quiet, but the blue eyes had a strange 
look in them that seemed to suggest a feeling of pain or 
horror at her new discovery. She plied her needle 
with industrious skill for the next ten minutes, for she 
was just learning that most difficult of all arts for little 
girls’ hands,—the art of fine sewing. Her mother watched 
her curiously from her position near the window, wonder- 
ing, all the while, what had caused her to ask the strange 
questions about her father. 

Etta had been brought up in a Christian way, her 
mother having early taught her to pray and read her 
Bible, and to attend Sunday-school and church. Her 
father, although not believing in such things, desired 
that she should be carefully trained like other children. 
He loved to see her studying her Sunday-school lesson, 
and he even listened with interest when she would repeat 
it to her mother; but he never opened his own Bible, or 
thought it necessary to live a strictly Christian life. He 
was a good, upright, moral man, attending to his business 
faithfully, and never taking the advantage of those 
around him. He-was a switchman on one of the great 
railroad lines leading into New York City; and it was his 
business to stand in the small watch-tower near the track, 
and turn the great iron levers every time a train passed 
in or out of the depot. Once a week he took a turn 
with his fellow-switchman, and worked at night, rather 
than in the daytime. This usually fell on Saturday, and 
Sunday he complained of being so tired and sleepy that 
he could do nothing but keep to his bed all day long. 
In the evening he loved to stay at home with his family, 
and enjoy himself in talking and reading to them. 

“ Papa, are you going to work to-night?” asked Etta 
the next Saturday afternoon, when her father came in to 
his early dinner. 

“Yes, child. Would Etta like to go with me?” 

“Oh!” And Etta’s lips looked like her eyes—just as 
big and round. “Can I go, papa?” she asked, with a 
flutter of anticipation. 

“Why, yes, little girl. I intended to take you some 
night, and show you the switches and cars.” 

“John, why do you talk so? The switch-house is 
no place for Etta,” interposed Etta’s mother, looking 
severely at her husband. “She will get sleepy, too, 
before eleven o’clock.” 

“T know that, mother, but I have prepared everything 
forher. I have a nice little bed that she can sleep on when 
she gets tired. It will do her good to spend one night out.” 

“Well, if you’ll take good care of her, it’s all right.” 

And so it was decided that Etta should accompany her 
father to his work, and spend a night in the switch-house, 
where all the brakes and switches were connected and 
locked. For the next half-hour she danced around the 
room in delight, imagining all sorts of sights which she 
would see. Her mother put on her a dark dress, which 
she could not soil in the greasy place where she was 
going. A warm shawl and some lunch were wrapped up 
in a bundle, and then, after kissing mamma good-by, Etta 
and her father left their home for the railroad. 

“What are these’big things?” was Etta’s first excla- 
mation, when she entered the high tower, which over- 
looked the yard of the depot. 

“Those are the switch-handles,” replied her father. 
“When I move one of those backwards, the railroad out 
there in the yard moves also. Then the cars can run 
from one track to another.” 

“Oh! Isee. But, papa, if you shouldn’t turn one in 
time, what would happen?” 





“Why, the whole train of cars would be thrown off the 
track, and many people killed.” 

Etta gave a shudder as she remembered the railroad 
accidents that she had read about. Then she continued : 

“T should think you’d be afraid, papa. Suppose you 
should get to sleep and forget it? Then —” 

“T should be the cause of many people’s death,” re- 
plied her father, with a slight laugh, kissing his little 
girl at the same time. 

“But you pray every night that you won’t fall to sleep, 
and forget to turn the switch,—don’t you, papa?” 

This was asked in such a confident tone that Etta’s 
father could not find the heart to disappoint her by say- 
ing ‘“‘no,” and so he turned the question off by telling 
her something about the workings of the machinery in the 
tower. Etta soon became interested in his talk, and lis- 
tened attentively. She asked many questions, which her 
father answered. She even attempted to turn one of the 
great handles, but her strength was insufficient for the act, 

“Now, Etta, here comes the first train.” 

It was now quite dark, and a number of lights were 
seen flagning here and there in the yard, making all sorts 
of circles and gyrations as they were swung to and fro. 
In the switch-tower, however, it was quite dark, no lights 
being allowed in there by the company, as they would 
prevent the switchman from seeing his trains coming. 

Etta looked in the direction her father pointed, and a 
great bright light could be seen coming towards them, 
growing larger and brighter every moment. It was the 
headlight of the engine. The great iron horse blewa 
loud whistle before it reached the house, and her father 
gave one of the handles a twist, and the train of cars 
rushed off on another track. Etta watched the proceed- 
ings with interest, and did not get tired of it until a 
dozen trains had been switched off. Then she began to 
grow sleepy, and her father made her little bed up, and 
told her to lie down and get some rest. 

“T must say my prayers to you, papa; mamma isn’t 
here,” said the little girl when the bed was allready. “I 
will pray God to keep you from falling to sleep and from 
making any accidents. Then you can pray to him, too.” 

Strange to say, Etta’s father had not heard her pray 
before for four years, and he was strangely moved as 
the girl knelt down before him, and offered up her 
simple prayer. He- heard }.is own name frequently 
mentioned, and listened to her simple wish that the 
switches would work all right, and nothing happen to 
the cars and the people in them. Then she finished, and 
in a few moments Etta was sleeping peacefully on her bed. 

But her father began to think. He was all alone with 
his work, and during the intervals between the arrival of 
the trains he remained silent, lou king at his only daugh- 
ter, and recalling some of the words of her prayer. 

His thoughts were thus busily engaged when the shriek 
of another engine startled him. Hewoke up, and grasped 
the handle of his brake, and began tottaurn it. It would 
notmove. Hetugged away desperately at the iron lever, 
jerking it backwards and forwards, but, for some reason, 
it remained stationary. The shrieking train came hurry- 
ing on, unmindful of the danger that awaited her. Great 
drops of perspiration began to roll down the forehead of 
the lonely switchman, as he saw the fearful accident that 
would soon happen. But he was a strong man, and one 
not easily disconcerted. He went down on his kneés, 
and examined the bolts which held the lever in its place. 
Jammed in between two iron pins was a small piece of 
wood, which had caused all the disturbance. 

It required but a moment for the excited man to pull 
out the offending piece of wood, and then, as he leaped 
to his feet, and seized the handle of the switch again, 
there escaped from his lips a once familiar phrase to him, 
“Now God help me.” 

The switch worked all right, the train rumbled by 
the switch-house on the right track, and the accident 
was averted. Etta’s father wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief, and went over and kissed his daughter. 
She was still sleeping peacefully, unmindful of the dan- 
ger that had just been overcome. 

“T believe that it was your prayer that saved me,” 
said the strong man; “and it has been a lesson to me.” 

He kissed her again, and then a deep silence fell upon 
him, as though he were thinking or praying. No words 
escaped him, but his lips moved slowly in the dark. 

The next day was Sunday, and Etta and her mother 
were both astonished to hear the husband and father say 
that he would accompany them to church that evening. 

From that day the switchman seemed a changed man, 
He no longer gave some flimsy excuse when asked to 
read his Bible or to attend the meetings. He soon be- 
gan to listen to Etta’s lessons each Sunday, and help her 
out when she was puzzled. But she never knew how 
instrumental she had been in her father’s conversion. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 





1, January 2.~The Beginning....... 
2. January 9.—Sin and Death 


Gen, 1: 26-31; 2:1-3 
Gen, 3 : 1-6, 17-19 


















3. January 16.—Cain and Abel. Gen, 4 : 3-16 
4, January 23.—Noah and the Ark Gen. 6 ; 922 
5. January 30.—The Call Of ADAM. .........cccceccereserssesereesenes ores Gen. 12:19 
6. February 6.—L0t’s Choice............scsesssesccceesssssssssesonsessesnseesers Gen. 13 : 1-18 
7. February 13.~God's Covenant with Abram...... Gen, 15 : 5-18 
8. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom... Gen, 18 : 23-33 
9, February 27.~Destruction Of SOGOM,....,......cceecsscesseseeee Gen. 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac............ Gen, 22: 1-14 
ll, March 13,—Jacob at Bethel Gen. 28 : 10-22 





12. March 20.—Jacob’s New Name.... 


petee senecscoencssncebqnesesee’ Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-30 


13, March 27,—Keview ; Temperance Lesson, Gen, 9: 18-27; Missionary 


Lesson, Gen, 18 : 17-26, 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, MARCH 6, 1887. 
Tite: ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 22: 1-14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. And it came to pass after 
these things, that God did tempt 
A’bra-ham, and said unto him, 
A’bra-ham : and he said, Behold, 
here I am. 

2, And he said, Take now thy 
s0n, thine only son I’saac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Mo-ri‘ah; and offer him 
there for a burnt offering upon 
one of the mountains which I 
will tell thee of. 

8. And A’bra-ham rose up early 
in the morning, and saddled his 
ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and I’saac his 
gon, and clave the wood for the 
burnt offering, and rose up, and 
went unto the place of which 
God had told him. 

4, Then on the third day A’bra- 
ham lifted up his eyes, and saw 
the place afar off. 

5. And A’bra-ham said unto his 
young men, Abide ye here with 
the ass; and I and the lad will 
go yonder and worship, and come 
again to you. 

6. And A/’/bra-ham took the 
wood of the burnt offering, and 
laid & upon I’saac his son; and 
he took the fire in his hand, and 
aknife; and they went both of 
them together. 

7. And I’saac spake unto A’bra- 
ham his father, and said, My 
father; and he said, Here am I, 
My son. And he said, Behold 
the fire and the wood : but where 
ds the lamb for a burnt offering? 

8, And A’bra-ham said, Myson, 
God will provide himself a lamb 
for a burnt offering : so they went 
both of them togethér. 

9. And they came to the place 
which God had told him of; and 
A’bra-ham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and 
bound I’saac his son, and laid 
him on the altar upon the wood. 

10. And A’bra-ham stretched 
forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his som, 

11. And the Angel of the Lorp 
@alled unto him out of heaven, 
ané said, A’bra-ham, A’bra-ham: 
and he said, Here am I. 

12. And he said, Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do 
thou any thing unto him: for 
how I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son, 
from me. 

13, And A’bra-ham lifted up his 
eyes,-and looked, and behold be- 
hind him a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns: and A’bra- 
ham went and took the ram, 
and offered him up for a burnt 
offering in the stead of his son. 

14. And A’bra-ham called the 
name of that place Je-hé’vah- 
Ji’reh : as it is said to this day, In 
the mount of the Lorp it shall be 
seen. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass after 
these things, that God did 
prove Abraham, and said unto 
him, Abraham ; and he said, 

2 Here am I. And he said, Take 
now thy son, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest, even Isaac, 
and get thee into the land of 
Moriah ; and offer him there 
for a burnt offering upon one 
of the mountains which I will 

8 tell thee of. And Abraham 
rose early in the morning, and 
saddled his ass, and took two 
of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son; and he 
clave the wood for the burnt 
offering, and rose up, and 
went unto the place of which 

4 God had told him, On the 
third day Abraham lifted up 
his eyes, and saw the place 

6 afar off. And Abraham said 
unto his young men, Abide 
ye here with the ass, and I 
and the lad will go yonder; 
and we will worship, and 

6 come again to you. And 
Abraham took the wood of the 
burnt offering, and laid it 
upon Isaac his son; and he 
took in his hand the fire and 
the knife; and they went both 

7 of them together. And Isaac 
spake unto Abraham his 
father, and said, My father: 
and he said, Here am I, my 
son. And he said, Behold, the 
fire and the wood: but where 
is the lamb for a burnt offer- 

8 ing? And Abraham said, God 
will ! provide himself the lamb 
for a burnt offering, my son: 
so they went both of them 

9 together. And they came to 
the place which God had told 
him of; and Abraham built 
the altar there, and laid the 
wood in order, and bound 
Isaac his son, and laid him on 
the altar, upon the wood. 

10 And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife 

ll to slay his son. And the angel 
of the Lorp called unto him 
out of heaven, and said, Abra- 
ham, Abraham: and he said, 

12 Hereaml. And he said, Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto 
him; for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, 

18 thine only son, from me, And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and 2behold, be- 
hind him a ram caught in the 
thicket by his horns: and 
Abraham went and took the 
ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt offering in the stead of 

14 hisson. And Abraham called 
the name of that place *Jeho- 
vab-jiteh ; as it is said to this 
day, In the mount of the Lorp 
#it shall be provided. 


iHeb, see for himself, Or, according to many ancient authorities, de- 
hold a (Heb. one) ram caught ®That is, The LORD wiil see, or, provide, 


#Or, he shail be seen 


The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “ Jeho- 
vah"’ for ‘the Lonp”’ in verses 11 and 14, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 
GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 


were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


90: 2. 


Lusson Toric: The Beginning of Divine Testing. 





1. The Requirement, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Response, vs. 3-10. 
3, The Release, vs. 11-14. 


GoxtpEen Text: God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering. —Gen, 22 : 8. 


Datry Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Gen. 22:1-14. The beginning of Divine testing. 
T.—Job 1: 1-22. Job tested. 

W.—Dan. 6:1-17. Daniel tested. 

T.—Luke 22 ; 31-62, Peter tested. 

F.—Matt.4:1-11. Jesus tested. 

$.—1 Pet. 4: 12-19. Comfort under testing. 
$.—Jas.1:1-12. Honor after testing. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE REQUIREMENT. 
I. The Strange Trial: 


It came to pass, ... that God did prove Abraham (1). 
Fear not : for God is come to prove you (Exod. 20 : 20.) 
Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried (Psa. 66 : 10). 

Blessed is the man that endureth temptation (Jas..1 : 12). 
Fiery trial... cometh upon you to prove you (1 Pet. 4 : 12). 
ll. The Beloved Son: 

Thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest (2). 
In Isaac shall thy seed be called (Gen. 21 : 12). 
Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac (Gen. 25 : 5 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased inate. 8:17). 
This is my beloved Son: hear ye him (Mark 9 : 7). 


il. The Required Offering : 
Offer him there for a burnt offering (2). 
Abraham bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar (Gen, 22: 9). 
Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him (Job 18 ;: 15), 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 
He... spared not his own Son (Rom. 8 : 82). 
1. ‘‘God did prove Abraham.” (1) God’s purpose in pee man ; 
ag methods in proving man.—(1) The act of proving; (2) 
e Author of proving ; (8) The subject of proving ; (4) The pur- 


pose of proving. 

2, “Take now thy son,... and offerhim.” (1) An offering desig- 
nated; (2) A journey prescribed ; @ A sacrifice demanded. 

8. ‘One of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” (1) Sufficient 
revelation for the present; (2) Fuller revelation in the future. 


(1) Instruction for present duty ; (2) Assurance of future guidance. 


II, THE RESPONSE. 
1. An Early Start: 
Abraham rose early in the morning, .. . and went (3). 
Early will I seek thee (Psa. 63 : 1). 
Those that seek me diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 
A great while before day, he rose up and. . .peget (Mark 1 : 85). 
At early dawn, they came unto the tomb (Luke 24 : 1). 


ll. A Complete Preparation : 
Abraham took the wood, ... the fire and the knife (6). 


Poop ory, Bad all that God commanded him, so did he (Gen. 6 : 22). 

— aya oses:; according to all that the Lord commanded (Exod. 
: 16). 

Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse (Mal. 8 ; 10). 

The wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps (Matt. 25 ; 4). 

Hil. A Crowning Act: 

Abraham . . . took the knife to slay his son (10). 

Thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son (Gen. 22:12). 
Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge (Gen, 26 ; 5). 
Abraham... was offering up his only begotten son (Heb. 11 : 17). 
He offered up Isaac his son upon the altar (Jas, 2; 21). 

1, ‘Abraham rose up early... and went. (1) Prompt obedience ; 
(2) ee obedience ; (3) Approved obedience ; (4) Exemplary 
obedience. 

2. ‘God will provide himself the lamb.” (1) A confident wor- 
shiper; (2) A competent God.—(1) Abraham’s answer to Isaac ; 
(2) Abraham’s estimate of 4 

8. ‘*Abraham stretched forth his hand... to slay his son.’” (1) 
Abraham’s act; (2) Abraham’s object; (8) Abraham’s motive, 


III. THE RELEASE, 

|. The Welcome Message: 

The angel of the Lord called wnto him (11). 
The angel... said, . .. I will greatly multiply thy seed (Gen. 16 : 10). 
The angel said unto them, Be not afraid (Luke 2 : 10), 
The angel said unto him, Gird thyself. ... Follow me (Acts 12 : 8). 
a — by me this night an angel, ... saying, Fear not (Acts 

27 : 28, 24). 
ll. The Acceptable Substitute: ‘ 


Behold, ...a ram caught in the thicket by his horns (18). 
T have found a ransom (Job 38 : 24). 
He was wounded for our transgressions (Isa. 53 : 5). 
The Son of man came... to give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
By whose stripes ye were healed (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 


lll, The Commemorative Name: 


Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh (14). 
He called the name of that place Beth-el (Gen. 28 : 19). 
Israel shall be thy name (Gen. 35 : 10). 
Thou shalt call his name Jesus (Matt. 1 : 21). 
The disciples were called Christians (Acts 11 : 26). 


1. ‘* Here am I.” ® Here, ih the place God ay me ee ; (2) Here, 
at the work God set; (3) Here, in the spirit approves.—(1) 
Here to answer; (2) Here to obey. 

2. ‘* Now I know that thou fearest God.”’ (1) Omniscience saw it ; 
(2) Obedience demonstrated it ; (3) Wisdom approved it. 

& ‘Offered him...in the stead of his son.’’ (1) A substitute 
divinely provided ; (2) A substitute gladly received ; (3) A sub- 
stitute divinely approved ; (4) A substitute typical of Christ. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TESTING THE SAINTS. 


Desired by Satan (Job 1 : 9-11; Luke 22 : 81). 
Permitted by God (Job 1 : 12; 2:6; 1 Cor. 5 : 5). 
Inevitable on earth (John 16 : 33; 2 Tim. 3 : 12). 
Held within bounds (1 Cor. 10 : 13; 2 Pet. 2 1» 
Guarded by Christ's pleadings (Luke 22 : $2; John 17 : 15). 
Cheered by Christ’s sympathies (Heb. 4:15; 5: 2). 
Relieved by Christ’s power (Heb. 2 : 18; 7 : 25) 
Enlarges a (Rom. 5 : 3-5). 

r Brightens faith (Psa. 126 : 1-3; 1 Pet. 1; 7). 
Secures a crown (Jas. 1:12; Rev. 2: 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


A full quarter of a century elapsed between the destruction 
of the Cities of the Plain, which was the subject of last week’s 
lesson, and the trial of Abraham’s faith, which this week’s les- 
son recounts. Lot feared to remain in Zoar, and went up into 
the mountains beyond, dwelling there in a cave. He is rep- 
resented as the father of the Moabites and the Ammonites, 
who became powerful peoples on the east of the Jordan. 

Abraham moved southward again, into the Negeb, where 
he is said to have been a sojourner in Gerar, between Kadesh 





and Shur. The precise locality thus described was a point 
in question until quite recently. Indeed, so lately as August, 
1880, when this story of Abraham was under examination as 
a Sunday-school lesson, the statement was made, in The Sun- 
day School Times, that no one of the three places—Kadesh 
Shur, and Gerar—had been satisfactorily identified. Yet now 
it may fairly be claimed that all three places are identified. 
The chief trouble before grew out of the fact that each name 
was supposed to represent a town or city, for traces of which 
there was a searching in vain. : 

Shur is the Hebrew for Wall, and the term seems to stand 
for the Great Wall which protected Egypt on the eastern side of 
the Delta. Kadesh was the southernmost limit of the Land of 
Promise. Gerar is a stretch of territory between these two 
boundaries, of which there is a vestige in the present Wady 
Jeroor. In Abraham’s day, Gerar was the region of the 
Philistines. The Bible statement concerning Abraham’s pil- 
grim life in this region seems, therefore, to say that he was. a 
sojourner between the boundaries of Egypt and of Canaan, 
having no home in either the one or the other of those lands. 
And this statement, occurring just where it does in the sacred 
text, would seem to indicate the Mosaic origin of its writing; 
for if Moses were giving this record for the immediate instruc- 
tion of the Hebrews while they were held in training between 
Egypt and Canaan, it would be most natural for him thus to 
refer to the similar experience of their progenitor, who was 
peculiarly the Friend of God. 

In Gerar, Abraham again brought himself into trouble by 
prevaricating concerning his wife, and was rebuked for his 
dissimulation by the Philistine ruler Abimelech. It was no 
easier in that day than in this for an Oriental to realize the 
value and safety of truthfulness. 

The promised son was born to Sarah, when Abraham was 
one hundred years old. Then there came a conflict between 
the son of the bond-woman and the son of the free woman. 
Hagar and Ishmael were sent away. God took them under 
his special protection. Ishmael grew up in the wilderness of 
Paran—representing the desert sweep from Kadesh to Sinai. 
He married an Egyptian wife, and became the progenitor of 
the Ishmaelitish people. 

Abimelech, the ruler of the Philistines, sought an alliance 
with Abraham because of the evident tokens of God’s favor 
to the patriarch. The two chieftains cut a covenant with 
each other, according to the primitive custom of covenant- 
making. A memorial well was dug, or, as it is possible, 
seven wells were dug, to which was applied the name Beer- 
sheba, the Well of the Oath, or the Well of the Seven. 
Abraham also planted a tamarisk -tree 5. and. just- hene itis 
noteworthy; that to this day, in many parts of the East, a tree 
is always planted in connection with the cutting of a covenant 
of friendship. And there Abraham pitched his tent and 
worshiped, under the tree which he had planted. 

Beer-sheba is identified in Beer-es-Seba, where at least five 
of the seven wells are to be seen to-day. Two of these wells 
are still in use. The lower portion of these wells was dug 
into the solid rock, and the upper part was walled up with 
hewn stones,’ On the top layer of these stones the modern 
traveller sees numerous furrows, some of which are four 
inches deep, worn by the ropes of water-drawers in the course 
of thousands of years, And to this day the Arabs resort 
thither for water, as the patriarch did. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The life of Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, is natu- 
rally divisible into two portions,—a period of trial, followed by 
a period of repose. His eminent faith was both developed . 
and exhibited by the trials of peculiar magnitude to which 
he was subjected. He was called (Gen. 12: 1) to leave his home 
and his kindred for a land that God would show him, with 
the promise that his seed should become a great nation, and 
should bless all the families of mankind. He obeyed, but 
found the land occupied by another race (12: 6), and he was 
himself childless, The promise of a son was renewed to him 
from time to time; but he was kept waiting while its fulfill- 
ment was delayed for twenty-five years, until Isaac was born. 
And now, when he was rejoicing in the possession of this 
long-promised child, the child of his love, upon whom all the 
other promises of God were suspended, the command comes 
to offer up Isaac in sacrifice. This was the supreme trial. 
Would he give up, at God’s bidding, his dearest, his best 
beloved, upon whom all his hopes and anticipations of future 
blessing depended? Abraham bore the test. His faith and 
obedience did not waver even here. He was rewarded by a 
renewal of the Divine promises, which were now repeated 
with greater solemnity than ever, and, for the first time, con- 
firmed to him by an oath (22:16 ff). With this his trials 
cease, and his life flows on in undisturbed serenity to the end. 

Verse 1.—And tt came to pass after these things: The pre- 
vious chapter records the birth of Isaac, the dismissal of 
Hagar and Ishmael, the visit to Abraham of Abimelech, and 
Abraham's sojourning in Beersheba “ many days” (21: 34). 
The daté of the occurrence in chapter 22 is not definitely 
given; only it was after what had been before narrated. An 
interval of some years must be assumed, as appears from the 
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implied age of Isaac (v. 6).—T hat God did tempt [Rev., prove] 
Abraham: Satan tempts men by soliciting them to evil. In 
this sense, “ God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man” (Jas.1: 13). God put Abraham tothe test 
in order to try the strength of his faith and the extent of 
his obedience. Such a test was not necessary, of course, in 
order to disclose to God what was in Abraham; but it was 
important, first, for Abraham himself, in order that his faith 
might be strengthened by the exercise, and, in the second 
place, for others, to whom the power of his faith might thus 
be made to appear, and they be stimulated and encouraged 
by his example. “God” is in Hebrew preceded by the 
definite article, which renders it more emphatic; and this 
emphasis is increased by the collocation of the words. It 
was God, the (true) God, who put Abraham to this severe 
and most surprising test of his love and fidelity. It did not 
arise out of his own thoughts, nor was it the suggestion of 
any other being than the God whom he worshiped, and who 
had led him hitherto. How it was communicated to him 
we are not informed. It may have been in a vision of the 
night, as Abraham, after receiving it, is said to have arisen 
early the next morning (v. 3). But, however the revelation 
was made, Abraham knew unerringly that it was from God. 
He heard himself called by name, and answered promptly, 
“ Here I am.” 

Verse 2.—Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest: The descriptive particulars here dwelt upon indicate 
the peculiar difficulty of such a surrender as is here demanded. 
The Revision here follows the order of the Hebrew with 
greater exactness,—“ thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, 
even Isaac.” He is called his “only son,” not merely because 
he was the only one left in the paternal home since Ishmael had 
been sent away (21: 14), but because this “son of the bond- 
woman ” was not reckoned on a par with Isaac, the child of 
Sarah, and the child of promise (21 : 12).—Get thee into the 
land of Moriah: Moriah is the name of the summit on which 
the temple was subsequently built by Solomon (2 Chron. 3: 1), 


and which was probably so called in consequence of the events. 


related in this chapter. The word means “the manifestation 
or appearance of Jehovah,”—with allusion, doubtless, to the 
fact that the angel of the Lord there appeared to Abraham, 
as subsequently he did also to David. The fact that the name 
occurs only in these two passages in the Bible, and that Zion 
was commonly used with a latitude to include the temple 
mountain, as well as that on which David’s palace was built, 
does not justify the surmise that “ Moreh,” near Shechem, is 
here meant (Gen. 12 : 6), or that there is an error in the text, 
orthatthe word is altogether fictitious. - There is.a profound 
significance in the fact ; and we have every reason to suppose 
that this lay in the Divine intention,—that the sacrifice of 
Isaac occurred upon the very spot where subsequently the 
typical sacrifices of the Old Testament were offered, and near 
to which the all-efficacious sacrifice of Christ took place, the 
end to which all other sacrifices pointed. “The land of 
Moriah” is the region contiguous to this mountain—And 
offer him there for a burnt offering: The fact that human sacri- 
fices are so abhorrent and abominable, and strictly forbidden, 
in the laws of Moses (Lev. 18 : 21; 20: 2-4), does not justify 
putting a forced interpretation upon these words, and suppos- 
ing that Abraham misunderstood the Divine command, which 
was not to sacrifice him in a literal sense, but to make a spir- 
itual surrender of him to God. The words can have but one 
meaning. Abraham was directed to sacrifice Isaac. The 
explanation of the apparent difficulty is to be found in the 
preceding verse. It was merely designed as a trial of Abra- 
ham’s faith and obedience. God never intended to suffer it 
to be actually carried into execution. It was his purpose 
from the first to interfere, as he did interfere at the critical 
moment, as soon as Abraham’s willingness to surrender even 
his child at God’s bidding was made fully apparent. The 
Canaanites by whom he was surrounded sacrificed their chil- 
dren to their deities, particularly to Moloch (Deut. 12: 31; 
2 Kings 16:3). Would Abraham show an equal devotion to 
Jehovah his God as they to their wretched idol gods? 
Instead of sanctioning such sacrifices, or implying that they 
had ever been tolerated in the family of Abraham, the fact 
that Abraham’s hand was divinely arrested before the fatal 
stroke was given, was a positive condemnation of them, and 
a declaration that the slaying of his son was not the sacrifice 
that God required. The spiritual surrender was accepted ; the 
literal sacrifice would have been a horrid abomination, And 
yet there was a strange fascination about this heathenish rite, 
which led, in later times, to its introduction into Israel, as 
shown, in the turbulent period of the Judges, by the case of 
Jephthah (Judg. 11 : 30, 31), and in the reigns of such kings 
as Ahaz, Manasseh, and the kings of Israel (2 Kings 16: 3; 
17:17; 21:6; Psa. 106: 37,38; Jer.7:31; Mic. 6:7). 
It was the despairing effort of heathenism to find an offering 
precious enough for God’s acceptance, and meritorious enough 
to appease an angry Deity.— Upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of : There were several mountains round about 
Jerusalem (Psa. 125: 2). The Lord would indicate to Abra- 
ham at the proper time which was the one that he intended. 
Noah offered sacrifice upon the mountain where the ark rested 
(Gen. 8 : 20). Moses went up into Mount Sinai to meet with 


.God (Exod. 24:12). Joshua, by Divine direction, built an 








altar in Mount Ebal (Josh. 8: 30). David erected a taber- 
nacle for the ark on Mount Zion. Solomon built the temple 
on Mount Moriah. Elijah offered his sacrifice on Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings 18:19 ff.). Idolaters sacrificed in high 
places and on high hills (Num. 22 : 41; 23:1, 14, 28, 29; 
2 Kings 17 : 9,10; Hos.4: 13). These lofty ascents were an 
approach toward heaven. To go up to these summits was 
symbolically to draw near to God. Hence they were selected 
as fit places for worship. 

Verse 3.—And Abraham rose up. early in the morning: He 
thus showed his promptness and forwardness to obey the 
Divine will, distressing as it was to his natural feelings.—And 
saddled his ass: The beast commonly used for riding. Horses 
were chiefly used in war (Exod. 14: 9) ; and, though early 
mentioned in Egypt (Gen. 47 : 17), they were not introduced 
among the Israelites -until the reigns of David and Solomon 
(Deut. 17: 16; 2Sam. 8:4; 1 Kings 10: 26-28).—And took 
two of his young men with him: He had a large body of ser- 
vants in his employ (Gen. 13: 7; 14: 14; 17 : 27).— Went unto 
the place of which God had told him: This is evidently said by 
way of anticipation, as in the next verse he was still “afar 
off” from the place. It is said that “ he went unto the place,” 
though he had just started towards it. A knowledge of this 
usage of the Hebrew writers enables us readily to solve diffi- 
culties which have sometimes been represented as impairing 
the accuracy of the Scripture record. ‘Thus Daniel 1: 1 tells 
us that, in the third year of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
came unto Jerusalem and besieged it. Yet according to 
Jeremiah 46 : 2, Nebuchadnezzar’s victory over Pharaoh- 
necho at Carchemish, which preceded his siege of Jerusalem, 
was gained in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. The simple 
explanation of which is that Nebuchadnezzar set out on his 
expedition in the third year of Jehoiakim, but did not reach 
its termination until his fourth year. 

Verse 4.—Then on the third day: According to Robinson, 
the journey from Beersheba, where Abraham resided at this 
time (v.19; 21 : 33), to Jerusalem, occupied twenty hours and 
twenty-five minutes. If they traveled nine hours per day, 
they would reach Moriah on the third day. 

Verse 5.—Wishing to be alone in the awful scene which 
was before him, he directs the young men to remain behind, 
while he and Isaac went on alone to offer the commanded 
sacrifice. The calmness with which Abraham speaks and 
acts betrays none of the inward anguish which he must have 
endured. Faith gained a complete victory in the conflict, 
and he goes submissively onward. And come again to you: 
An inspired writer tells us (Heb. 11:19) that he accounted 
that God was able to ra'se him up even from the dead. God 
had promised him a numerous seed through Isaac; and, mys- 
terious and inexplicable as was the command which he was 
now proceeding to fulfill, God’s word could not fail; so that 
he “ against hope believed in hope” (Rom. 4: 18). 

Verse 6.—The wood, the fire, the knife were taken,—all 
the apparatus for sacrifice. These details bring the scene 
vividly before our eyes, and show what agony must have rent 
the heart of the patriarch at every step of the way. Yet he 
faltered not. 

Verse 7.—Isaac’s artless question, in his entire unconscious- 
ness of what was before him, must have pierced the soul of 
Abraham more keenly than ever; and the more so as they 
exchanged the loving words, “ My father,” “My son.” Was 
he never to hear or use those words again? Where is tne 
lamb for a burnt offering? Everything seemed to be provided 
but that which was most essential,—the victim to be sacrificed. 

Verse 8.—What could the stricken father say to such a 
heartrending question as this from his beloved child, whom, 
in a few minutes, he would be obliged to lay upon the altar? 
He could not tell him a moment sooner than was necessary, 
what lay like a pall on his own oppressed spirit. He could 
only say, My son, God will provide himself a lamb [Rev., the 
lamb] for a burnt offering: The Revision follows the Hebrew 
order in placing the words “ my son” at the end of the clause, 
where they are more impressive. He may have uttered these 
words as much to calm his own troubled thoughts as to quiet 
his son. Who knows what vague hopes and fond wishes may 
have here found utterance, that in some way, yet unexplained, 
God might bring relief to his present perplexity ! 

Verses 9, 10.—And now the crisis has arrived. The graphic 
details depict the scene with the utmost distinctness. We 
observe with breathless interest the arrival at the appointed 
place, the construction of the altar of earth or stones rudely 
laid together, the arrangement of the wood, the binding of 
“Tsaac his son,” his own dear son, dearer and more precious 
now than ever, who offers no resistance, secretly sharing his 
father’s placid submission to the Divine will. He is laid upon 
the altar on the way. And now, with beating heart and 
averted face, Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his son: The fatal moment had come. There 
had been no Divine interposition. He will do what God has 
commanded. 

Verse 11.—His heroic obedience, his unmurmuring submis- 
sion, his unwavering faith, are fully exhibited. To all intents 
and purposes, the sacrifice is complete (Heb. 11:17; Jas. 
2:21). The surrender was absolute. To have slain Isaac 
could have added nothing to the perfection of the test to 
which Abraham had already been put. Now is the time for 





God to interfere. And the Angel of the Lord (the divine 
angel, as appears from what follows) called unto him out of 
heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: The repetition of the 
name indicates the urgency of the address, 

Versd 12.—Lay not thine hand upon the lad: What God 
desired was, not the sacrifice of Isaac, but the evidence of 
Abraham’s pious fear of God in his yielding up his son, his 
only son, to him. This was now accomplished. The actual 
slaying of Isaac he would not permit. He thus shows his 
opposition to a literal sacrifice of his child, as a thing which 
he refuses to allow.—From me: The angel speaks as God. 

Verse 13.—And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked: He 
was attracted, perhaps, by the rustling of the bushes, which 
led him to look around. He sees a ram caught in the thicket 
by his horns, and at once understands that his words (v. 8), 
which perhaps had no distinct meaning to himself at the 
time, have proved to be prophetic. God has provided the 
victim for the sacrifice, thus indicating his acceptance of this 
substitute for Isaac. The original demand of Isaac in sacri- 
fice declared that this dear boy was not too precious or costly 
an offering to make unto God,—that nothing less than this 
was an adequate sacrifice. The pointing out of the ram asa 
substitute is equivalent to a declaration that for the present, 
and until a perfectly adequate sacrifice is provided, animal 
sacrifices will be temporarily accepted. The true and perfect 
sacrifice must, however, be something superior to either, 
which they might represent or typify, but for which neither 
was a just equivalent. What it should be, it was left for the 
future to unfold; and this was only then fully disclosed when, 
in the vicinity of this very mountain, God’s own and only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son offered himself as the one all- 
sufficient atoning Sacrifice. And so Abraham received back 
his son, as it were from the dead, now doubly the gift of God, 
and henceforth and forever consecrated unto him. And 
Isaac, who had, with unresisting submission, yielded himself 
up to be laid on God’s altar, henceforth held the life thus 
freshly granted unto him as due to God and belonging to 
him. Thus there was a lesson to both father and son in this 
most solemn transaction; and through them the same lesson 
is repeated toall parents and children (Matt. 10 : 37) and to 
all others (Rom. 14 : 8). 

Verse 14—And Abraham called the name of that place Jeho- 
vah-jireh: That is, “The Lord will provide,” with allusion to 
his language in verse 8.—As it is said to this day: It has 
become a proverbial expression, which was still in use when 
this was written —Jn the mount of the Lord it shall be seen: 
The Revision has “it shall be provided,” which has in its 
favor that the work is taken in the same sense as in verse 8. 
As the passive of the verb, however, has this sense nowhere 
else, it seems better to adopt the rendering in the margin of 
the Revision, “he shall be seen,” with allusion to the appear- 
ance of the divine angel of the Lord. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The change of the name Eloheem (God) to Jahve (the 
Lord) is explained by the fact that the narrative is derived 
from two different sources; but it became significant by the 
redactor having changed (Gen. 22: 11) “angel of Eloheem” 
(God) to “angel of Jahve” (the Lord). The God who de- 
mands the offering of his son from Abraham is called Eloheem, 
and the theophany which hinders the offering is called mal’ ach 
Jahve (angel of the Lord). Eloheem is the creator to whom 
he is under obligation, and is indebted for all things; and 
Jahve, the Lord, who has in Isaac made great promises, 
which he, the God of grace and truth, cannot allow to fail. 

2. The temptation of Abraham was intended to prove 
whether in self-denying devotion to’ his God he was not in- 
ferior to the Gentiles, who renounced their dearest possessions 
—their children, even their first-born (as, for example, King 
Mesha, 2 Kings 3: 27)—to their god, Moloch. At the 
same time, however, the Lord purposed to condemn the sacri- 
fice of children and human sacrifice in general, in its external 
performance, by not permitting a real killing. The temp- 
tation intended not an external, but a spiritual, offering, 
from the beginning; but the expression of the command did 
not indicate this. 

8. An old adage says: Fides conciliat contraria (Faith unites 
contrarieties). The Lord had promised Abraham: “ In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called” (Gen. 21: 12). And now Abraham 
was commanded to put to death the son of promise, The 
Lord seemed to take back what he had promised. This was 
a contradiction, an antinomy, a yes and no. Abraham’s ethi- 
cal task was to obey, and yet to say: God is not a man, that 
he should lie. He was obliged to say to himself, even in the 
face of ‘saac’s death: In spite of that, he can and shall 
fulfill what he has said; for he kills and he makes alive. 
Therefore the Epistle to the Hebrews says (Heb. 11 : 19) that 
he received Isaac in a figure; that is, as if he were risen 
from the dead. 

4. The second address of the angel (Gen. 22 : 15-18) is not, 
as Dillmann means, a free addition of the redactor; it has 
been taken from an historic source, and shows itself as Jah- 
vistic by characteristic marks (compare Gen. 12: 1-3; 24:60, 
and regarding the style, 26:5). It is a locus illustris (an illus- 
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trious passage) of the Old Testament, the first passage in the 
Holy Scripture where God confirms his promise by oath; 
the only passage where he swears to that which he promises the 
patriarchs; the fundamental passage which is referred back 
to in the Old Testament (Gen, 24:7; Exod, 32: 13) and in 
the New Testament (Luke 1: 73; Acts 7:17; Heb. 6: 13). 
5. The land of Moriah (compare the land of Havilah 
2:11) is mentioned nowhereelse. The Chronicler (2 Chron. 
3; 1) identifies the Mount Moriah with the threshing-floor of 
Ornan (Araunah) the Jebusite, which, bought by David 
(2 Sum, 24 : 24), became the area on which Solomon built the 
temple. This identification is indisputable; for Abraham 
reaches the mount of the land of Moriah on the third day of 
his journey, and the distance from Jerusalem to Beersheba is 
as great. The scene of the offering of Isaac, therefore, is the 
later mount of the temple. We are accustomed to call this 
the Moriah, But only the Chronicler so calls it onee, as the 
mount where the Lord appeared unto David, when he cer- 
tainly has in mind Genesis 22: 14 (the mount of the Lord 
where he shall be seen), The Septuagint, the Syrian, and 
Josephus are without understanding of this name Moriah ; it 
had grown obsolete in their day. Isaiah once uses the phrase 
“the mountain of the Lord’s house” (Isa. 2: 2) instead of it, 
but the usual name during the period of the kings was Mount 
Zion, The mountain on which the stronghold of the Jebu- 
sites and the later city of David were situated, and the moun- 
tain on which the temple was built, therefore are the same 
eastern ridge of Jerusalem; and those persons are mistaken 
who believe that the south-west elevation of Jerusalem is the 
Zion with the city of David. The psalmody and the prophecy 
assume the throne of the Lord in the sanctuary and the 
throne of David in his palace to have been near each other. 
That which happened between Abraham and the Lord was 
therefore the consecration of the Old Testament place of 
offering. Human sacrifice had been rejected there, and the 
offering of beasts substituted. The semblance of any kindred 
between Jahve and Moloch was there destroyed. The wor- 
ship of Moloch is the specific iniquity of the Amorite (Gen. 
15:16). Nevertheless, this worship was flourishing under 
the kings Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon; it became, as the 


kingdom of Judah. And yet some modern writers say that 
the idea and the worship of Jahve, is the sublimation of the 
idea and of the worship of Moloch. How could this be possi- 
ble? Moloch is the deified fire of sun; but Jahve is the 
creator of the light, and of the sun, and of everything,—a great 
King above all the gods of heathenism. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





FAITH TESTED AND CROWNED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


A life of faith and self-denial has usually its sharpest trials 
at or near its beginning. The stormy day has generally a 
calm close. But Abraham’s sorest discipline came all sudden, 
like a bolt from blue sky. Near the end, and after many years 
of peaceful, uneveptful life, he had to take a yet higher degree 
in the school of faith. Sharp trial means increased possession 
of God. So his last terrible experience turned to his crown- 
ing mercy. 

1, The very first words of this solemn narrative raise many 
questions. We have God appointing the awful trial. The | 
Revised Version properly replaces “tempt” by “prove.” The | 
former word conveys the idea of appealing to the worse part 
of a man, with the wish that he may yield and do the wrong. 
The latter means an appeal to the better part of a man, with 
the desire that he should stand. Temptation says: “ Do this 
pleasant thing; do not be hindered by the fact that it is 
wrong.” ‘Trial, or proving, says: “Do this right and noble 
thing; do not be hindered by the fact that it is painful.” 
The one is “a sweet, beguiling melody,” breathing soft indul- 
gence and relaxation over the soul; the other is a pealing 
trumpet-call to high achievements. 

God’s proving does not mean that he stands by, watching 
how hia child will behave. He helps us to sustain the trial 
to which he subjects us. Life is all probation; and because 
it is so, it is all the field for the Divine aid. The motive of 
his proving men is that they may be strengthened. He puts 
us into his gymnasium to improve our physique. If we stand 
the trial, our faith is increased; if we fall, we learn self-dis- 
trust and closer clinging to him. No objection can be rais: d 
to the representation of this passage as to (Giod’s proving 
Abraham which does not equally apply to the whole struc- 





ture of life as a place of probation that it may be a place of 
blessing. But the manner of the trial here presents a diffi- 
culty. How could God command a father to kill hisson? Is | 
that in accordance with his character? Well, two considera- | 
tions deserve attention. First, the final issue; namely, Isaac’s 
deliverance was an integral part of the Divine purpose, from 
the beginning of the trial; so that the question really is, Was it 
accordant with the Divine character to require readiness to sac- 
rifice even a son at hiscommand? Second, that in Abraham’s 
time, a father’s right over his child’s life was unquestioned, and 
that therefore this command, though it lacerated Abraham’s 
heart, did not wound his conscience as it would do were it 
heard to-day. It is impossible to conceive of a Divine injunc- 





tion such as this being addressed to us. We have learned the 
inalienable sacredness of every life, and the awful preroga- 
tive and burden of individuality. God’s command cannot 
enforce sin. But it was not wrong in Abraham’s eyes for a 
father to slay his son; and God might shape his message to 
the form of the existing morality without derogation from 
his character, especially when the result of the message would 
be, among other things, to teach his abhorrence of human 
sacrifices, and so to lift the existing morality toa higher level. 

2. The great body of the story sets before us Abraham 
standing the terrible test. What unsurpassable beauty is in 
the simple story! It is remarkable, even among the scriptu- 
ral narratives, for the entire absence of anything but the 
visible facts. There is not a syllable about the feelings of 
father or of son, The silence is more, pathetic than many 
words. We look as into a magic crystal, and see the very 
event before our eyes, and our own imaginations tell us more 
of the world of struggle and sorrow raging under that calm 
outside than the highest art could do. The pathos of reti- 
cence was never more perfectly illustrated. Observe, too, the 
minute, prolonged details of the slow progress to the dread 
instant of sacrifice. Each step is told in precisely the same 
manner, and the series of short clauses, coupled together by 
an artless “and,” are like the single strokes of a passing bell, 
or the slow drops of blood heard falling from a fatal wound. 
The homely preparations for the journey are made by Abra- 
ham himself. He makes no confidant of Sarah; only God 
and himself knew what that bundle of wood meant. What 
thoughts must have torn his soul throughout these weary 
days! How hard to keep his voice round and full while he 
spoke to Isaac! How much the long protracted tension of 
the march increased the sharpness of the test! It is easier 
to reach the height of obedient self-sacrifice in some moment 
of enthusiasm, than to keep up there through the common- 
place details of slowly passing days. Many a faith which 
could even have slain its dearest, would have broken down 
long before the last step of that sad journey was taken. 

The elements of the trial were two: First, Abraham’s soul 
was torn asunder by the conflict of fatherly love and obedi- 
ence. The narrative intimates this struggle by continually 
insisting on the relationship between the two. ‘The command 
dwells with emphasis on it: “thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest.” He takes with him “Isaac his son;” 
lays the wood on “ Isaac his son.’ Isaac “spake unto Abra- 
ham his father;” Abraham answers, “ Here am I, my son;” 
and again, “ My son, God will provide.” He bound “ Isaac 
his son;” he “took the knife to slay his son;” and, lastly, 
in the glad surprise at the end, he offers the ram “in the 
stead of his son.” Thus, at every turn, the tender bond is 
forced on our notice, that we may feel how terrible was the 
task laid on him,—to cut it asunder with hisown hand, The 
friend of God must hold all other love as less than his, and 
must be ready to yield up the dearest at his bidding. Cruel 
as the necessity seems to flesh and blood, and specially. poig- 
nant as his pain was, in essence Abrahai’s trial only required 
of him what all true religion requires of us. Some of us 
have been called by God’s providence to give up the light of 
our eyes, the joy of our homes, to him. Some of us have 
had to make the choice between earthly and heavenly love. 
All of us have to throne God in our hearts, and to let not the 
dearest usurp his place. In our weakness, we may well shrink 
from such a test. But let us not forget that the trial of Abra- 
ham was not imposed by his own mistaken conceptions of 
duty, nor by a sterner God than the New Testament reveals, 
but is distinctly set before every Christian in essence, though 
not in form, by the gentle lips from which flowed the law of 
love more stringent and exclusive in its claims than any 
other: “ He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.” 

The conflict in Abraham’s soul had a still more painful 
aspect in that it seemed to rend his very religion into two. 
Faith in the promise on which he had been living all his life 
drew one way; faith in the later command, another. God 
seemed to be against God, faith against faith, promise against 
command, If he obeys now, what is to become of the hopes 
that had shone for years before him? His whole career will 
be rendered nugatory, and with his own hand he will crush 
to powder his life’s work. That wonderful short dialogue 
which broke the stern silence of the journey seems to throw 
light on his mood. There is nothing in literature, sacred or 
secular, fact or fiction, poetry or prose, more touching than 
the innocent curiosity of Isaac’s boyish question, and the 
yearning self-restraint of the father’s desperate and yet calm 
answer. But its value is not only in its pathos, It seems to 
show that, though he knew not how, still he held by the hope 
that somehow God would not forget his promise. Out of his 
very despair, his faith struck against the flint of the hard 
command a little spark which served to give some flicker of 
light amid the darkness. His answer to his boy does not 
make his sacrifice less, but his faith more. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews gives a somewhat different turn to 
his hopes, when he tells us that he offered up the heir of the 
promises, “ accounting that God was able to raise him from 
the dead.” Both ways of clinging to the early promise, even 
while obeying the later command, seem to have passed through 
his mind, The wavering from the one to the other is natural. 





? 
He is sure that God had not lied before, and mea: 
commands now. He is sure that there is some point o. 
ciliation,—perhaps this, perhaps that, but certainly somew.. 
So he goes straight on the road marked for him, quite sure 
that it will not end in a blind alley, from which there is no 
exit. That is the very climax of faith,—to trust God so abso- 
lutely, even when his ways seem contradictory, as to be more 
willing to believe apparent impossibilities than to doubt him, 
and to be therefore ready for the hardest trial of obedience. 
We, too, have sometimes to take courses which seem to annf- 
hilate the hope and aims of a life. The lesson for us is to go 
straight on the path of clear duty wherever it leads. If it 
seems to bring us up to inaccessible cliffs, we may be sure that 
when we get there we shall find some ledge, though it may 
be no broader than a chamois could tread, which will suffice 
for a path. If it seem to bring us to a deep and bridgeless 
stream, we shall find a ford when we get to the water’s edge. 
If the mountains seem to draw together and bar a passage, 
we shall find, when we reach them, that they open out; though 
it may be no wider than a canon, still the stream can get 
through, and our boat with it. 

8. So we have the climax of the story—faith rewarded. 
The first great lesson which the interposition of the Divine 
voice teaches us, that obedience is complete when the in- 
ward surrender is complete. The outward act was needless. 
Abraham would have done no more if the flashing knife had 
buried itself in Isaac’s heart. Here is the first great procla- 
mation of the truth which revolutionizes morality and reli- 
gion,—the beginnings of the teaching which culminates in 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, and in the gospel of 
salvation, not by deeds, but through faith. The will is the 
man, the true action is the submission of the will. The out- 
ward deed is only the coarse medium through which it is 
made visible for men: God looks on purpose as performance, 

Again, faith is rewarded by God’s acceptance and approval. 
“T know that thou fearest God.” Not meaning that he 
learned the heart by the conduct, but that on occasion of the 
conduct he breathes into the obedient heart that calm con- 
sciousness of its service as recognized and accepted by him, 
which is the highest reward that his friend can know. “To 
be well pleasing to him” is our noblest aim, which, cherished, 
makes sacrifice sweet, and all difficult things easy. “ Nor 
know we anything more fair than is the smile upon thy face.” 

Again, faith is rewarded by a deeper insight into God’s 
will. Much has been said about the sacrifice of Isaac in its 
bearing upon the custom of human sacrifice. We do not 
believe that Abraham was !ed to his act by a mistaken idea, 
borrowed from surrounding idolatries. His position as the 
sole monotheist amid these, the absence of evidence that 
human sacrifice was practiced then among his neighbors, and, 
above all, the fact of the Divine approval of his intention, 
forbid our acceptance of that theory. Nor can we regard the 
condemnation of such sacrifices as the main object of the 
incident. . But no doubt an incidental result, and, we may 
perhaps say, a subsidiary purpose of it, was to stamp all such 
hideous usages with the brand of God’s displeasure. The 
mode of thought which led to them was deeply rooted in the 
consciousness of the Old World, and corresponded to a true 
conception of the needs of humanity. The dark sense of sin, 
the conviction that it required expiation, and that procurable 
only by death, drove men to these horrid rites. And that 
ram, caught in the thicket, thorn-crowned and substituted for 
the human yictim, taught Abraham and his sons that God 
appointed and provided a lamb for an offering. It.was a 
lésson won by faith. Nor need we hesitate to see some dim 
forecast of the great substitute God provided, who bears the 
sins of the world. 

Again, faith is rewarded by receiving back the surrendered 
blessing, made more precious because it has been laid on the 
altar. How strange and solemn must have been the joy with 
which these two looked in each other’s faces! What thank- 
ful wonder must have filled Abraham’s heart as he loosed the 
cord that had bound his son! It would be many days before 
the thrill of gratitude died away, and the possession of his 
son seemed to Abraham, or that of life seemed to Isaac, a 
common thing. He was doubly now a child of wonder, born 
by miracle, delivered by miracle. So is it ever. God gives 
us back our sacrifices, tinged with a new beauty, and purified 
from earthly alloy. We never know how sweet our blessings 
are till we have yielded them to him. “There is no man 
that hath left” anything or any person for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s who will not “ receive a hundred fold more in this 


life, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 


Lastly, Abraham was rewarded by -being made a faint 
adumbration, for all time, of the yet more wondrous and awful 
love of the divine Father, who, for our sakes, has surrendered 
his only-begotten Son, whom he loved. Paul quotes the very 
words of this chapter when he says: “He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” Such thoughts 
carry us into dim regions, in which, perhaps, silence is best. 
Did some shadow of loss and pain pass over the Divine all- 
sufficiency and joy, when he sent his Son? Was the unre- 
sisting innocence of the son a far-off likeness of the willing 
eagerness of the sinless Sufferer who chose to die? Was 
the resolved surrender of the father a faint prelude of the 
deep Divine love which gave his only Son for us? Shall we 
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not say, “ Now I know that thou lovest me, because thou hast 


o- 


not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me”? Shall 
‘we not recognize this as the crown of Abraham’s reward, that 
his act of surrender of his dearest to God, his friend, has 
been glorified by being made the mirror of God’s unspeakable 
gift of his Son to us, his enemies? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW GOD'S EXPERIENCE BECOMES MAN’S. 


Abraham’s education and development, go on. Obedience, 
spite of lapses, matures character. At length God wants to 
take Abraham into his own highest experience. He wants 
his friend to know, in his measure, God’s sublimest height; 
wants him, who had trusted God as no man ever had, to know 
God as no man ever had. God’s highest experience was not 
in creating worlds, but in giving up his Son for a lost race; 
it was not in the exercise of any attribute of his, but in the 
exercise of his essence—his essence is love. 

How could Abraham know this? Not by being told, but 
by experiencing it in his measure. He must give up his son, 
in obedience to the law of love, as God had. Only Abraham’s 
was a love for perfection, God’s was a love for imperfection. 

By this sublime obedience he grew to a sublime height. 
Every step of the three days’ journey was up a celestial Alp. 
He had come to a place where God could say to him, Now 
walk before me, and be thou perfect. All that the fiat of infi- 
nite wisdom and power could do for Abraham, might have 
been done in’a second. But God had been drilling him in 
the school of obedience for one hundred years. God and man 
had co-operated together to produce a sublimer thing than 
God can create,—a character fit to associate with the un- 
created God. 

There could now be no more pitiable Egyptian deceptions, 
nor its worse repetition in Gerar. The man was now statured 
fit to stand in God’s presence. 

God often asks of thee thine only son, whom thou lovest, to 
be laid on the altar of the world’s redemption, at home or in 
heathen lands, but never without offering an Abrahamic, 
nay, a Divine, experience in return. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


,, God did prove Abraham (v.1). If we had only the record 
‘that Abraham believed God implicitly, without any illustra- 
‘tion of his unwavering trust, we could have no such under- 
standing of the reality of his faith as is now ours; nor 
should we know how to profit by his example; but as it is 
we see “how faith wrought with his works, and by works 
was faith made perfect.” Satan aid about Job, that he 
trusted God because it paid him to do so; but, if God should 
put his love to the test, Job would curse God to his face. 
Then God did test Job, and Job’s cry was, “ Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” Ever since then, Satan and his 
emissaries have been repeating the lie about God’s chil- 
dren, “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
his life;” or, as Rochefoucauld sneeringly suggests it in a 
question, “What is integrity to opportunity?” And contin- 
ually the testing, or proving, of God’s children has shown 
that there ts a faith which is not dependent on circumstances. 
There are men and women to-day who are as true as were 
Job and Abraham; and who would stand God’s severest tests 
of their faith as well as those patriarchs stood them. Yet 
only as our faith, or the faith of others, is tested, can we be 
sure of it. 

Take now thy son, thine only son (v.2). When the Lord 
does try us, he makes a demand for something that we don’t 
want to give up. It is not until that point is reached, that 
the test really amounts to anything. Almost everybody is 
willing to “deny” himself what he doesn’t care for, in proof 
of his love and devotedness; like the little boy who was 
ready to go without salt herring for breakfast to earn money 
for the missionaries. But it is a great deal rarer for a person 
to be ready to share his last crust with a hungry stranger ; 
or to die that another may live; or to be disgraced and dis- 
honoréd that God’s cause may be advantaged. Ten Chris- 
tians could be found willing to have the Lord put their fidelity 
to the test by giving to them wealth and its hindrances, 
where one would be resigned to the trial of poverty with its 
privations. There are a great many who would be brave to 
run all risks of “the lust of the eyes,” where one would con- 
sent to the trial of blindness, saying submissively, “ Even so, 
Father ; for so it seems good in thy sight.” There are trials 
coming to us all the time, which we have learned to be on 
the watch for, and which we stoically accept as the inevit- 
able; but when there comes a call to the surrender of the one 
earthly blessing which we prize above all others, and that at 
a time when it is hardest for us to meet the loss, and when 
there seems, indeed, least reason for it,—then our faith in 
God is practically tested. 

And Abraham rose early in the morning, . . . and went (v. 3). 
If there were more prompiness in the doing of recognized 





duty, there would be a great deal more of duty doing in the 
world. We hear of a death in a friend’s family. We feel 
that we ought to write to that friend in assurance of sympa- 
thy. We determine to write,—but not now. The pushing 
aside of that duty for the hour, is the failure of that duty for 
all time. There is a call in the morning paper for help for a 
needy family, or for a burnt-out community, or for a famine- 
stricken, a pestilence-smitten, or an earthquake-shaken region ; 
we make up our minds to respond to that call,—but not just 
this minute. That decision of delay shuts off those needy 
ones from all help from us. There is many aman who believes 
that God has called him to openly confess his faith in the 
only Saviour, and who purposes doing accordingly,—at-some 
future time; and there that matter rests. There is many an- 
other man who hears God’s call to repent of his sins and turn 
from them to the Saviour of sinners, and who is fixed in his 
intention of doing all this,—at some convenient season. He 
is likely to die in his sins. There is just one safe way in this 
heeding the calls of God toa duty. If the call of duty comes 
to you while you are in bed, get up early in the morning, 
and go about that duty. If you are already up, don’t lie 
down again until it is attended to. Otherwise, the duty may 
be neglected forever. 

God will provide (v.8). Abraham was wise enough and 
kind enough not to worry his son by telling him unpleasant 
news before it became necessary for him to be informed of it. 
A wise concealment is quite as much a proof of affection as 
a wise frankness, in our intercourse with those whom we love. 
The man who thinks that he must tell his wife everything, or 
the woman who thinks that she must tell her husband every- 
thing, or the parent who thinks that he must tell his children 
everything, is certainly lacking in both wisdom and kindness, 
however good the intentions of that person may be. It is 
certainly not wise or kind to risk a loved one’s life, to mar a 
loved one’s happiness, to destroy a loved one’s peace of mind, 
or to arouse a loved one’s suspicions of an acquaintance, with- 
out some other reason for so doing than the purpose of being 
outspoken—of shunning all concealment. We ought to be 
sure that it would be wrong to withhold unpleasant intelli- 
gence from one who is dear to us, before we blurt it out as an 
evidence of our unfailing frankness, And Abraham was 
right in teaching his son to trust God for the future. God 
will provide whatever is necessary for the good of his cause, 
or for our performance of personal duty. It may seem to us 
that we can never do what we have to do, or bear what we 
have to bear, or learn what we ought to know; but, in spite 
of present appearances, God will provide all that is needful, 
and have it ready in good time, too. 

Lay not thine hand upon the lad: .. . for now I know (v. 12). 
The Lord is as careful about the measure of his children’s 
trials as he is about the nature and the timeliness of them. 
He never lays an atom’s weight more than is needful for his 
purpose on the shoulders of one whom he is testing ; nor does 
he consent that the burden imposed by him shall rest there 
a single second after it has accomplished the work to which 
it was set by him. The night of trial may seem very dark 
and very long to you; but he who is your Keeper neither 
slumbers nor sleeps: he is more desirous of the morning than 
you can be; and it shall not be delayed initscoming. These 
twinges of pain may seem to you intolerable; but the Great 
Physician sits by you as if with his fingers pressed tenderly 
on your pulse; and the very instant that your pain can leave 
you safely, it shall end. You may find yourself in the cruci- 
ble of sore trial, while the flames burn intensely on every 
side: he who has permitted you to be there sits as the Refiner 
of silver looking down into your character and heart, and just 
so soon as he sees the molten mass sufficiently purified to give 
back clearly the reflection of his loving face, he says, Enough ; 
now I know that thou lovest me; and your place is no 
longer in that crucible of refining. Among other things 
which the Lord is sure to provide for his children, is relief 
at the very moment when relief can be given with safety. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. FB. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The first work of the teacher to-day will consist in remov- 
ing difficulties in the lesson. Of these there are two. 

First Difficulty—How could God command Abraham to 
sacrifice his son? We reply: God never intended the death 
of Isaac. He sawthe end from the beginning, and knew 
that the life of Isaac would not be taken. The command was 
only a severe test of the absolute faith and unswerving obedi- 
ence of his servant Abraham. A story may illustrate this. 
In the Napoleon wars, it is said that once the emperors of 
Austria and Russia and the king of Prussia were discussing 
the relative absolute, unquestioning obedience of their soldiers. 
Each claimed the pre-eminence, in this regard, for his own 
soldiers. They were sitting in a room in the second story. 
To test the matter, they agreed that each in turn should call up 
the sentinel at the door, and command him to leap out of the 
window. First the Prussian monarch called his man. “ Leap 
out of the window,” was the order. “Your Majesty,” said 
the soldier, “it would kill me.”” He was then dismissed, and 
the Austrian soldier was called, “Leap out of that window,” 
commanded the emperor. “I will,” said the man, “if you 


really mean what you say.” He was in turn dismissed, and 
the Czar called his man. “Leap out of that window,’ cried 
the Czar. Without a word in reply, the man crossed himself, 
and started to obey, but of course was stopped before he had 
reached the window. Were these sovereigns guilty of mur. 
der? Surely not, because their purpose was, not to sacrifice 
their soldiers, but only to test their obedience. This anec. 
dote may throw more light on the first difficulty than perhaps 
many a long logical argument could do. God’s purpose must 
be judged, not by his command alone, but by the story:in its 
completeness. Then only will our judgment be a correct one. 

Second Dificulty—How could Abraham be sure that it was 
really the command of God himself, and not some form of 
hallucination? We answer: Had this been his first message 
coming, as he supposed, from God, he would have been obliged’ 
to mistrust his own judgment as to its Divine origin. But it 
was far from being his first communication from God; for, 
first, in Ur God had appeared unto him (Acts 7 : 2). Second, 
in Shechem God again appeared to him (Gen. 12:7). Third, 
near Bethel God had spoken to his servant (Gen. 18: 14), 
Fourth, again God communed with Abraham at great length, 
and wrought a miracle before his very eyes (Gen. 15). Fifth, 
at ninety years of age he had another Divine revelation, God 
once more appearing to him (Gen. 17:1). Sixth, in the 
plain of Mamre, God came in bodily form, and talked with 
him. Here he revealed his purpose of the miraculous de- 
struction of Sodom ; this miracle Abraham saw with his own 
eyes (Gen. 18). Seventh, Abraham had power with God in 
prayer with marked results (Gen, 20: 17,18). Eighth, God 
gave Abraham a son, born out of season of one who was as 
good as dead, and thus proved the truth of his promise made 
many years before. Ninth, God talked with his servant con- 
cerning the future of Ishmael (Gen, 21:12), This proves 
that God and Abraham were not strangers to each other. 
How many revelations the patriarch had over and above 
those that are recorded, we know not. But we know enough 
to see that Abraham had sufficient experience to know 
whether it was God who spoke, or not. He had heard his 
voice often enough to recognize it without fail; and so, when 
the last and bitterest command came, he was not, he could not 
be, in doubt as to its origin. A careful consideration of these 
facts will at once show the heaven-wide difference between 
the case of Abraham and that of the Pocasset lunatic of seven 
years ago, who killed his daughter under the delusion that 
he had a Divine command to do so. 

In this lesson, that which deeply impresses us is the un- 
swerving faith of Abraham. “ By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac” (Heb.11:17). The test to 
which God put him was severe enough in itself, but it was 
rendered even more so to Abraham because “in Isaac” his 
seed was to be called. And if Isaac was dead, how were all 
his hopes to be fulfilled ? This blind obedience to what he 
knew was God’s command was the culmination of Abraham’s 
walk of faith. Now, though no believer to-day is called upon 
to prove his faith in exactly the way shown in our lesson, yet 
there are times when we are called upon to do or bear trials, 
without murmuring, which seem very severe. At times, also, 
it may happen that duty clearly calls, and yet the way seems 
blocked up. Many a foreign and many a home missionary 
can tell of this by hard personal experience. He has had, 
like Israel, to walk into the river Jordan before a drop of the 
water has receded (Josh. 3: 14, 15). He may be called upon 
to submit his body to the fiery furnace without any assurance 
that God will be there to protect him, or may have to face 
the lions in the den with no promise of bodily deliverance. 
A genuine faith will do any of these things; ay, has done 
them a thousand times, knowing in whom its trust is placed. 
But often 

“Faith fails. 
Its foes alarm, 
And persecution’s threats disarm, 
False friend can-scarcely wish it a “ good-day,” 
Before it taketh fright, and flees away. 
When God doth guard, what foe prevails? 
Why, then, the fear? 
Faith fails!” 

Another lesson that deeply impresses us is this: God spared 
Isaac, Abraham’s son. But when it came to his own well- 
beloved Son, he spared him not, but delivered him up for us 
all. “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(1 John 4: 10). God loved Abraham, and spared Isaac. God 
loved us, and spared not his only-begotten Son. Calvary is 
God’s interpreter to us, and our treatment of Calvary is the 
interpretation of ourselves to Géd. Many there are who find 
fault with God on Mount Moriah, and reject God on Mount 
Calvary. To such the time is coming when it may be said 
to them, “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish” 
(Acts 18 ; 41). 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

A lesson hard to be understood by children, and having 
some difficult points which need not be suggested to a class, 
but which the teacher must be prepared to explain if asked 
by some wide-awake scholar. Rather than encourage wonder 
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or doubt, cannot all the lesson teach of Christ’as an offering for 
us, and hold up as an example Abraham’s unquestioning obedi- 
ence? What was the promise made to Abraham when he 
was first called to leave his home and country? . When the 
Lord said, “ Fear not, Abram,” what did the Lord promise 
to be to him? What did the Lord say to him when he told 
him to look at the stars? What covenant did the Lord make 
with Abraham, and what did he promise about the land? 
Had Abraham then any child to own the land? Did Abra- 
ham believe the word of the Lord to him? 
We learn to-day of the hardest thing Abraham was ever 
commanded to do. 

Abraham Tried.—When Abraham was a hundred years 
old, the promised son was given. Do you know his name? 
It means “laughter;” for there was joy in the tent when 
those old people were made glad by the happy life of the 
long-promised son. He lived and grew up, and, at the time 
of our lesson, was more than twenty years old, perhaps twenty- 
five. God had often spoken to Abraham, Again Abraham 
heard his name called, and he quickly answered, “Here 
am I.” They were strange words that he heard as he listened 
to a plain command. Who on all the earth do you suppose 
Abraham loved most? He who gave the son knew how he 
loved him, but yet the command was about Isaac. The Lord 
called him “ thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest.” 
Yes, he knew just how dear that only son was to Abraham. 
Of whom did our Father in heaven say, “ This is my beloved 
Bon, in whom I am well pleased”? Abraham was told to 
take Isaac to the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt offering. Did God ask him to give up the life of that 
dear son? Who gave him life? Who asked it again? 
What had God told Abraham about a great nation? How 
could that be, if the life of his only son was eaken away? 
Did Abraham ask? Did God ask from Abraham more than 
he himself gave because he “so loveu’the world” ? 

Abraham Obeyed.—Perhaps it was in the night Abraham 
heard the command. We know that he rose early in the 
morning to start on his long journey. He saddled an ass to 
carry wood to burn and the food they would need; he 
took two young men and Isaac his son, and all went on their 
way. Nota word tells us what Abraham thought and felt, 
or said, in all the journey, until the third day, when they 
came in sight of the place. Then Abraham told the young 
men to wait there until he and the lad went farther on to 
worship. He said that they would worship and come back 
again. We do not know whether he thought Isaac could come 
back again. Abraham knew that he was obeying God, and 
that it was worship even if with a fearful, aching heart. He 
who afterwards came to his timid disciples, who waited while 
he prayed, and who said, “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak,” knew all, and accepted Abraham’s worship. 
Abraham took the wood, which was cut ready for the altar, 
laid it on Isaac’s strong shoulder, took a knife and the vessel, 
—a sort of metal basket in which he had brought and kept fire 
or burning coals,—and together they walked to the spot where 
God had told Abraham to go. So another beloved Son walked 
with a heavy burden, for he went “‘ bearing his cross.” Isaac 
said to his fatheri: ‘{ Behold the fire and the wood: but where 
is the lamb for aj burnt offering?” What could Abraham 
answer? He who was trying his faith and his obedience 
gave Abraham words to say,—those that we are saying to-day 
in our golden text.. Could Abraham have known then, as we 
do now, of a perfect offering provided, even “the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world”? 

The Place-—Three times in the lesson it is called “the 
place,” and three. times we find that God told Abraham ex- 
actly where he should make the offering,—a spot of earth 
sacred to God and his worship. On Mount Moriah the Lord 
appeared to David, and there the temple was built as God 
directed. Not far away, Jesus, the better sacrifice, was 
offered ; for there he suffered, and died, and rose again the 
third day. Abraham gathered earth and stones, and made 
an altar; took the wood, and laid it in order. Then Isaac, 
watching, knew who was to be the offering. His father, his 
loving father, took cords and bound his son, then lifted him 
in his arms, and laid him upon the altar. So Jesus was 
bound and delivered to be crucified. Was Isaac willing? 
He must have meekly suffered his father to bind and lift him; 
for if the strong young man had struggled or resisted, the old 
man could not alone have placed him upon the altar. So 
Jesus, when he was oppressed and afflicted, “held his peace, 
and answered nothing.” Abraham took the knife, lifted it,— 
a@ voice out of heaven called his name. Again he answered, 
“Here am 1;” and he gladly heard the words bidding him 
not to lay his hand upon his son. Abraham had proved his 
faith by his works. God knew he would stand the test; and 
he was made an example of how a true worshiper should obey. 

An Offering Provided.—Abraham looked behind him, and 
saw that a ram had been caught by his horns in the bushes. 
How soon the sharp knife could unbind Isaac, and prepare 
the animal for the altar “in the stead of his son.” Isaac was 
offered ; God accepted and yet spared the offering; but his 
own Son really died on the cross, for he was “ once offered to 
bear the sins of many.” 

Jehovahjireh.— So Abraham called the place, for it means 
“The Lord will provide.” The Lord sees and can meet every 


Did he obey?’ 





want. As he loved Abraham, as he accepted his obedi-. 


ence, as he provided for him and his son, so he will provide 
for the wants of all who trust in him. He knows what is 
best. Even when obedience and duty may seem hard, he is 
ready to help and show that his way is the only,sure way to 
happiness. Perhaps it was when Abraham called the holy 
place Jehovah-jireh, that it was shown fo him, that, by the 
perfect accepted offering of a beloved Son, the promise was to 
be fulfilled that through him all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. He who was before Abraham has left us 
his proof of Abraham’s life and faith; for he plainly said, 
“Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” Even if he saw it afar 
off, “ he saw it, and was glad.” Cannot we too say “ Jehovah- 
jireh,” and remember that, with great blessings, small needs 
will not be forgotten? For “he that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not also with 
him freely give us all things” ? 





' ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Rost Earty...Sappiep uis Ass,— These words are 
quite enough to show an Oriental, or an Oriental traveler, 
the whole proceeding. To “rise early,” before daybreak, and 
be on the journey long before the sun rises, is the regular 
custom, and a custom rendered necessary by the climate, 
which generally requires a long noon-day rest. To “saddle” 
the ass was not merely to put the saddle on the donkey for 
Abraham to ride. Such is not the meaning of the Hebrew, 
nor of the old translators; and probably not of our English 
translators. It is only true when the saddle is a pack-saddle. 
The meaning is that he put his packs upon the ass; and an 
Oriental, who still often uses a like expression for loading all 
the beasts of the journey, would understand that Abraham had 
all the necessary asses laden for the expedition. Thesentence 
implies all the bustle and confusion and preparation which 
accompany the breaking up of a traveler’s camp, or the start 
of a resident for a caravan journey, which is scarcely to’ be 
described short of a few pages, to one who has not seen it for 
himself. One thing is left indefinite, however; the same 
words would be proper whether Abraham and his company 
went on foot or not. The repetition of the singular (“ass”) 
in verse 5 seems the only mark that bears upon that point. It 
would not be strange to make such a journey on foot, with an 
animal to carry the luggage; nor, on the other hand, would 
it be strange (it would be most natural, indeed) for the four 
to ride each his own beast, with the laden animal accompany- 
ing; nor for one of the four to ride the laden animal, and the 
other three to ride beasts that bore no other burden. All 
these ways of traveling are common in the East; to-day, per- 
haps the last is the most common for short trips of small 
parties. The muleteer is a youth of light weight who rides 
the beast that carries the provender; the travelers themselves, 
of the better class, ride on horses, on mules if they cannot do 
better. In Cyprus, mules are preferred to hérses. But to 
ride on asses has always been a respectable means of journey- 
ing in the East. Fuel, like other burdens, is likewise carried 
on asses or camels. I have repeatedly seen & small donkey 
carrying a load of pine boughs, for fuel to a pottery kiln, so 
large that nothing but the donkey’s feet, nose, and: tail could 
be seen ; the whole three times his height, and once in a while 
a boy perched on the top of all. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


HuMAN SACRIFICE IN AssyRIA AND Eaypt.—lIt is true 
that the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians, as well as 
of the Egyptians, shows a strong tendency to monotheism. 
While the Babylonians set apart from the multitude of their 
deities the sun-god Shamash, as Bel or Baal,—that is, “the 
lord,’—and gave him the highest place in their divine ser- 
vice, the more sober Assyrians adored Assur, the divine pro- 
tector and impersonation of the state and empire, and exalted 
him above all the other gods and demi-gods, and the numerous 
spirits with which their vivid imagination filled the heavens 
and the earth. And the attempt of the Egyptian king Amen- 
hotep to remove from the temples of Egypt all the gods and 


‘goddesses which his fathers had worshiped, and to proclaim 


the sun-god Ra the only (national) god of his land, although 
a failure, nevertheless, shows that the true idea of all the 
Egyptian religion was monotheistic. Notwithstanding this, 
these nations, like the other ancient peoples, excepting the 
small kingdom of Judah and Israel where the Lord himself 
had revealed himself as the only ruler of heaven and earth, 
never attained to a pure form of faith, and a true conception 
of one Supreme Being. They remained in their polytheistic 
beliefs, worshiped their various local gods, and, while con- 
fessing their sins and praying for pardon and help, committed 
new and abominable crimes, and stained themselves again 
and again with all the excesses which characterize heathen 
religions. Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians offered 
human sacrifices to their gods, and sacrificed their children 
in their honor. Although as yet no trace of sacrifice of chil- 
dren among the Semitic peoples of Mesopotamia has been 
found in the cuneiform literature itself as far as published, 
yet several facts indicate that it existed among them. From 





the Bible |(2 Kings 17:31) we learn that the people of 
Sepharvaim. (Babylonian Sippara) burned their children in 
fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech; that is, to “King 
Adar” and “King Anu,” two well-known Babylonian deities. 
Besides, the sacrifice of children was an old institution of the 
non-Semitic people of the Accadians, the early inhabitants of 
Babylonia, from which the Babylonians borrowed not only 
their system of writing, but adopted many customs of religious 
observance. An early Accadian text, as given by Sayce, 
seems to indicate that parents used to offer their children to 
the gods as an expiation of their own sins. The fragment 
referred to reads thus: “The son who lifts his head among 
men, the son for his own life must [the father] give; the 
head of the child for the head of the man must he give; the 
neck of the child for the neck of the man must he give; 
the breast of the child for the breast of the man must he give.” 
Greek and Latin writers, as well as the Egyptian monuments 
themselves, bear witness that human sacrifice was in existence 
among the Egyptians. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 

“ And must I part with all I have?” 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 

“All my doubts I give to Jesus.” 

“The Lord will provide.” 

“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 
“ How firm a foundation.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Was Gerah, or Beersheba, probably Isaac’s ‘Birthplace’? 
How was Abraham guided in the settlement of his domestic 
troubles? (Gen. 21: 12.) Relate the story of Hagar and 
Ishmael. What phase of revealed truth is set forth in this 
incident? (Gal. 4: 28-31.) How should it affect our conduct? 
(Gal. 5:1.) Where was Abraham residing when God showed 
forth his obedience and proved his faith to all ages? (Gen. 
21 : 33, 834; 22:1.) For whose benefit did God subject his 
character to so severe a testing? Give an example of greater 
trial and greater strength (Heb. 4:15). What was the first 
command laid upon Abraham when God would make him 
the head of a chosen nation? (Gen.12:1.) Did he, or did 
he not, ever make of him a demand requiring greater sacri- 
fice? (v. 2.) Why did God remind him, at this particular 
time, of the peculiar relation he sustained to Isaac? (Heb. 11: 
17-19.) How soon should our obedience to any recognized . 
call of God begin? (v. 3.) Was this command probably given 
in the daytime, or in the night? 

How far was the land of Moriah from Beersheba? (v. 4.) 
Point out the probable site of the sacrifice. How great a 
length of time may an act of obedience cover? How is a pro- 
longed obedience a trustier exponent of faith than an impetu- 
ous act?) What prophecy did Abraham utter at this time? 
(v. 5.) How old was Isaac at this time? Why did Abraham 
lay the wood upon him? (v. 6; John 19:17.) Is it, or is it 
not, probable that Abraham understood the typical character 
of this sacrifice? "What second prophecy did he unwittingly 
utter? (vs.7,8.) How far did the Lord intend to proceed in this 
testing of Abraham? (vs. 9-12.) What is the only record of 
a human sacrifice offered in Israel? (Judg. 11: 30, 31, 39.) 
How do we know that it was not acceptable to the Lord? 
(1 Sam. 15: 22.) Was, or was not, the testing of Abraham 
as complete as if Isaac had been slain? (James 2: 21.) How 
was the sacrifice perfected from which Isaac was liberated? 
(v. 13.) Why was the completion of the sacrifice essen- 
tial to the truth which the figure held? (John 3: 16; Rom. 
5:8.) What lesson did this event contain for Abraham? 
(v.14.) How only can we know the abundant provision 
which God has made for us in every extremity? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions —1. What did God command Abraham 
todo? 2. What was God’s intention in this command? 3. 
Where was the command given? 4. Where was Abraham 
commanded to go? 5. How many times in the chapter is the 
phrase used, “thy son, thine only son”? 6. Why was Isaac 
very dear to Abraham? 7. In what respect was Abraham a 
type of God? 8. How soon did Abraham begin to obey? % 
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Explain the phrases “Abraham rose up,” “and rose up.” 10. 
How many miles was the journey? 11. Why was wood car- 
ried with them? 12. What arrangements were made before 
ascending the mountain? 13. Why did father and son 
go up the mountain alone? 14, What effect is produced by 
twice saying, “they went both of them together”? 15. Re- 
peat the conversation between father and son. 16. Point out 
the pathetic features of this conversation. 17. How did Abra- 
ham’s words prove true, that God would provide a sacrifice? 
18. Tell what was done on the mountain. 19. What reasons 
are there for fixing this mountain in Jerusalem? 20. How 
do we know that Abraham hoped that he would not lose 
Isaac? 21. Why did the angel call twice, “Abraham, Abra- 
ham”? 22, What did the angel forbid? 23, What shows 
that God did not intend the death of Isaac? 24. How was 
the angel certain that Abraham feared God? 25, State 
how a victim was found. 26. What is the meaning of “Jeho- 
vah-jireh”? 27. Why was that name given to the place? 
28. What was proved by Abraham’s conduct? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. What was Abraham willing 
to offer? 2. On what mountain was the altar? 3. What did 
Isaac carry up the mountain? 4. Who gave his only Son for 
our sins? 5. On what mountain was Jesus crucified? 6. What 
did Jesus carry on the way to crucifixion? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_——_ 
THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN 
THE GOSPELS.* 


The latest course of lectures on the Ely Foundation 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, was de- 
livered by Professor Dr. Bruce of Glasgow, Scotland. 
In accordance with the provisions of the founder, the 
lectures now appear in book form. Dr. Bruce has 
already made a favorable impression by his previous 
publications; this volume certainly adds to his reputa- 
tion as a student of the New Testament. 

The title indicates the general purpose of the lectures 
as apologetic; but the method is the modern one, called 
forth by the higher criticism of the Gospels. It is true that 
the underlying question is a theological and philosophical 
one; namely, Are miracles not only possible, but probable? 
Those who answer in the negative will not be likely to lis- 
ten to the historical proof of the position that miracles were 
actually wrought by Jesus Christ. This negative answer 
to the philosophical question occasioned much of the 
“criticism” that seeks to rob the evangelical records of 
truthfulness. Hence Dr. Bruce very properly begins his 
discussion with two lectures upon miracles in relation to 
theories of the universe, and miracles in relation to the 
order of nature. In the former,‘*he confronts the oppo- 
nents of Christian theism; in the latter, he reviews the 
position taken by theists in attempting “to adjust the 
idea of a miracle to the fixed order of nature.” Mozley, 
Rothe, Bushnell, Baden Powell, and Drummond in turn 
are examined. As between Bushnell and Drummond, 
he prefers the statements of the former in Nature and 
the Supernatural, while he shows the vulnerable points 
of the argument, His criticism of Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World is most full, and seems candid as well as 
suggestive. Dr. Bruce evidently does not regard Pro- 
fessor Drummond as having spoken the last word on this 
great problem. 

The argument being a special one, the author now 
turns to the record of miracles in the canonical Gospels. 
Here he meets the various theories regarding the origin 
of the Gospels. Without committing himself to the 
notion of an “ original Gospel,” he shows, as Weiss has 
done before him, that even this supposed document 
(Logia) must have contained a large miraculous element. 
Here the controversy has been long and varied, but the 
destructive critics have generally been beaten with their 
own weapons. Dr. Bruce carefully says that his argu- 
ment is for apologetic purposes, and not to be regarded 
as indicating his views of inspiration. The fourth lec- 
ture deals with the phenomena in the four records; the 
fifth and sixth discuss the miracles from an exegetical 
point of view. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth the 
argument becomes more and more christocentric. The 
leading thoughts are: The miracles correspond with the 
worker, the miracles reveal the Christ, the Christ they 
reveal is himself the moral miracle. The author lays 
more emphasis upon the didactic and revealing design of 
the miracles than is done by many apologists; but he by 
no means denies that they were and are “signs,” that 
is, proofs of the authority of the Lord. In the eighth 
lecture are some wise words about faith-healing. 

The closing lecture, on Christianity without miracle, 
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isa noble one. It furnishes a healthy tonic for those 
who are somewhat relaxed in their religious life by the 
prevalent naturalism. 

Of the style it is needless to speak. The author has 
a message; he utters it clearly, candidly, and with no 
disposition to weaken his main position by unnecessary 
incidental skirmishing. There is room for difference of 
opinion in regard to some of the details of the argument ; 
but every believer can welcome this wholesome utterance 
against atheism, naturalism, and pessimism, the three 
phases of opposition to our Lord who revealed himself 
as true by the wonders that he wrought. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


It is to be hoped that few readers of The Sunday School 
Times belong to that careless or misguided class of per- 
sons which feels under obligation to have read, or at 
least to be able to talk about, the latest new novel, or to 
respond to such every-day queries as these: “ Don’t you 
like Mr, Howells’s new book ever so much?” “Isn’t 
Mr. Henry James too dull for anything?” or, “ What do 
you think of Mrs. Oliphant’s last?” For Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s name, in the third query, we may complete the 
whole discussion by inserting that of Bret Harte, Miss 
Murfree, Mrs. Whitney, Mr. Crawford, Thomas Hardy, 
Wilkie Collins, Farjeon, Roe, Black, Blackmore, Black- 
most, or any other fiction-maker, great or small, Ameri- 
can or foreign, at pleasure. Because of talk of this sort, 
fifty, sixty, eighty, or even ninety per cent of the circu- 
lation of public libraries, or of the reading-time of the 
average person, is devoted to fiction. Is it worth while? 
Decidedly not. It may, indeed, be granted that fiction 
in the nineteenth century is the chief form of intellectual 
amusement; that some of the greatest and best books of 
the world are fiction; and that one not improperly de- 
sires to keep up with the times in his reading. But, on 
the other hand, Dickens, Thackoray, the Brontes, George 
Eliot, Cooper, and Hawthorne are dead; not one novel- 
ist of the first rank is living, in England gr America; 
and there is no reason why one should “ keep up” with 
the last novel by Tom, Dick, or Harry, at the expense, 
inevitably, of such books, let us say, as Lowell’s Democ- 
racy, or Tennyson’s new poems, or the new edition of 
that great work, Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon. Let us 
give fiction its proper place, and make it stay there. 

From this point of view, there are considered in these 
columns, from time to time, some of the principal new 
novels, the most conspicuous of which just now is per- 
haps Mr. Howells’s The Minister’s Charge, lately com- 
pleted in The Century. Mr. Howells’s manner is now 
definitely settled; the cheery, wholesome humor of his 
earlier books has given place to a plain, cold, and would- 
be accurate delineation of “types” of character, chiefly 
in or around Boston. The humor is not eliminated, but 
it is wholly turned over the mill-wheel of. description, 
and never bubbles or sparkles for its own sake. The 
novels are pure, though disagreeable at times, and accu- 
rate, in their limited and un-ideal field. Mr. Howells 
evidently disagrees with the sentiment that “ it is not all 
of life to live,” and therefore chiefly describes externals. 
He now belongs definitely, as does his admired Henry 
James, to the class of novelists of whom no more than 
one sample book need be read. Mr. James thinks that 
Mr, Howells “touches high-water mark” in The Minis- 
ter’s Charge. One may venture, however, to intimate 
that in A Modern Instance is a truer and fuller delinea- 
tion of the superficial side of country and city life in 
New England. If Mr. Howells only could add a high 
spirit and a deep insight to his unquestionable power of 
external description ! 

In this power Mr. James, however, surpasses him. If 
one wishes to see how excellently the English language 
can be written, and how gracefully and daintily it can be 
used to tell a tedious story that ends nowhere, let him 
read The Bostonians. In The Princess Casamassima, 
Mr. James shows signs of returning to his early romantic 
manner,—the manner of The Last of the Valerii, or The 
Madonna of the Future. The public is already wearying 
of “realism.” Is Mr, James learning this fact, and is he 
about to leave Mr. Howells in the lurch, after that novelist 
has revised his genius according to the James pattern? 

In the Clouds, by “Charles Egbert Craddock” (Miss 
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Murfree), is another of her Tennessee-mountain stories, 
hardly equal to The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. Her particular vein seems to be exhausted in this 
book. If she hereafter adds nothing original to her 
themes and plots, she cannot hold her public; if she 
quits the mountains, can she make a literary home on 
the plains? 

Mr. Warner’s account of Their Pilgrimage is hardly a 
novel, but rather a series of social sketches in the form 
of fiction. It is gtacefully written, full of pleasant 
humor, and forms a sort of counterpart of Curtis’s Lotus- 
Eating, in that it describes our American summering- 
places thirty years later than the time of which ae 
wrote in similarly attractive papers. 

Mr. Shorthouse’s story of Sir Percival seems like a 
revised and enlarged episode from his now-famous Jolin 
Inglesant, though the date is nearer our own day. Here 
are the same pietism, Gothic architecture and scenery, 
so to speak, and gentle self-sacrifice; but there is less 
sustained strength, and no increase of originality, Mr. 
Shorthouse is apparently to be a “man of one book,” 
but that book was a notable and strong picture of a 
quaint and by-gone life, as the background of perennial 
spiritual struggle. 





An indication of the quickened interest in Old Testa- 
ment study and in the Oriental languages which have a 
bearing upon that study, is given in the large increase of 
American publications in that realm of research. A 
notable work in this line is Lansing’s Arabic Manual, 
Professor Lansing is a son of the Rev. Dr. Lansing of 
Cairo, the well-known missionary at the head of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in Egypt. From boy- 
hood he has been familiar with the Arabic, both as spo- 
ken and as written; and he is an enthusiast in its 
study and teaching. Indeed, he represents the extreme 
school of devotees to Arabic, rather than to Assyrian, as 
deserving of the foremost place in the study of Hebrew, 
His present work is in the nature of an elementary 
Arabic grammar. It does not claim to present to schol- 
ars new theories, or to solve, or discuss scientifically, the 
open grammatical questions; but it does successfully 
attempt to exhibit in a fresi: and atiractive manner the 
results achieved by scholars, The laws f the language 
are stated correctly and with coaciseness; and those 
exceptions which occur but rarcly in Arabic writings, 
and which would only serve to render the study more 
difficult for beginners, aro wisely omitted. When the 
student has mastered what this manual contains, he will 
be able to prosecute with success the more advaneed 
works of Palmer and Wright, which would discourage 
him by their'very wealth of material if they were under- 
taken by him without some such preparation as this 
proffers. The chrestomathy added to Lansing’s gram- 
mar can hardly be called fresh. ‘It includes extracts 
from the earlier chapters of Genesis)! and several suras 
of the Qurin. The unvarying use of the selections 
from Genesis in this way,—as by Harper, Pretorius, and 
Nestle, in their grammars of the Hebrew, the Ethiopic, 
and the Syriac,—has become somewhat tedious for both 
teacher and student. The Arabic, Syriac,and Ethiopic 
literatures are rich in suitable material for the exhibit of 
the idiomatic structure of their languages, which shall, 
at the same time, present fresh and attractive examples 
of the varied treasures in the fields thus indicated, 
Typographically, Lansing’s Manual presents a commend- 
able appearance. The Arabic letters are comely and 
clear cut. The work as a whole is creditable to Ameri- 
can scholarship. (9} * 6 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 194 
(? 184). Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew. Price, $2.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 





Every year the Foreign Sunday-school Association is 


pushing its work into new fields, and its correspondence 
is becoming so large that the incoming letters received 
during any one month cannot all be read at the monthly 
meetings. Extracts only, on topics most closely related 
to Sunday-school work, are now presented. At the 
February meeting the Spanish Committee presented a 
letter from Escanon, where the only Protestant mission 
in the province is conducted by Mr. J. R. Lopez, who 
superintends a Sunday-school nine years old. Its whole 
library consists of twelve Bibles and about as many books 
of Scripture history with questions; yet from these now 
much-worn volumes over seventy men and children have 
learned to read the Bible, and the entire village has 
become converted to Protestantism. Some of the people 
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walk fifteen leagues to attend the ‘rflission afid secure 
tracts and papers. 

The Sunday-school at Seville has a regular attendance 
of forty-five. Its mission school held at San Bernardino 
during three months of the past summer numbered 
twenty-eight. A girls’ day-school, in charge of Mr. 
Alonzo, the Seville missionary, was, with its thirty-six 
pupils, in danger of being given up for want of funds to 
continue it, but was saved by the recent generous gift of 
a Brooklyn German Sunday-school, 

At Valencia, a Swedish missionary named Hagland 
has a school which numbers thirty-four scholars. Great 
opposition has been encountered, and some parents have 
taken their children away. In other cases the children 
themselves become missionaries by reading religious 
papers to their parents. Families are reached in the 
same way at Matamoras in South America, where a desire 
to get the papers increases the number of scholars. 

Many letters have during the month been received by 
the Italian Committee. Several of these from Poggio, 
and other small places, are mainly filled with thanks for 
gifts of the Amico and The Sunday School Times, donated 
by the Society, together with copies of “Saved at Sea,” 
translated, and circulated among them. 

The flourishing school in Florence has a new superin- 
tendent, Signor Ribetti, a wide-awake theological stu- 
Ment. During the past summer there were a hundred 
children in attendance, mostly Roman Catholics, who 
are all allowed to attend the school if they choose to do 
so. Although very poor, each one cheerfully contributes 
a cent or half a cent every week, which is spent for tracts 
and papers, The fifteen teachers meet for instruction 
every Friday, 

There are 140 children in the Sunday-school of Riesi, 
Sicily, superintended by Mr. Notarbartolo, and taught 
by the teachers of the primary school. They are not yet 
divided into classes, and nearly all belong to Roman 
Catholic parents, who are quite willing to give them 
Protestant advantages. Mr. Poschetto, of Torre Pellice, 
sends especial thanks to the Society for its gift of The 
Sunday School Times. He says: “The new series of 
The Sunday School Times begins with the book of Gene- 
sis; and I anticipate that it will contain very interesting 
papers, giving the result of the latest biblical researches 
on that most important book. So you may well imagine 
hew I am pleased to profit by them.’ Mr. Paschetto 
learned his English, which is all but perfect, in the 
school for the training of evangelists, established at Milan 
in 1866 by the Rev. William Clark, United States Consul, 
and also agent of the American Board of Missions. 

The Japanese Sunday-school paper, established at 
Tokio about ten years ago through the agency of this 
Society, this year declines farther assistance, having 
become self-supporting. 

The Sunday-school of the American Board of Mis- 
sions at Jafna, Geylon, had 337 names inscribed on its 
roll of honor during the past year. Besides this, there 
is a Sunday-school numbering 800 pupils, and under the 
superintendence of two sisters, who give their whole 
time to the work. Other denominational missions in 


Jafna have schools aggregating a thousand morescholars. ’ 


An indefatigable Bible teacher living at Paturages, in 
| Belgium, has opened three Sunday-schools in surround- 
ing towns. There are forty or fifty scholars at Fleurus, 
taught by a young lady, who goes to them alone every 
Sunday. Both of these schools are composed of the 
children of Roman Catholics. 

There are three Sunday-schools in the district of Croix, 
France, with about 480 children in all. Their parents 
are mostly free-thinkers. _ 

Pastor J. E. Zolatnay reports for the Sunday-schools 
of Bohemia general progress; at least no diminution of 
numbers during the past year. He has five schools in 
his large parish, one of which he visits each Sunday. 
The scholars have become imbued with a missionary 
spirit, and fifty dollars has been collected for the Wal- 
densian missions during the past year. Pastor Pokorny 
has charge of the work among Bohemians in Moravia. 
His own school of Briinn has twenty-five children, with 
five teachers from the higher schools. The law forbids 
him to receive children of other denominations, The 
school at Namiescht is small, the children mostly being 
too poorly clad to attend. 

This interesting meeting closed with a letter written 
in English by a native Chinese teacher at Tien Sing, 
Hescribing the Sunday-school held in the chapel in that 
tity before the hour for service, and having an attend- 
ance of seventy scholars. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—There are Sunday-schools in city and in country 


of the heat 5 of the’cbld, and because.of the difficulty of 
gathering more than fifty or a hundred scholars and 
teachers at that season of the year. And again there are 
Sunday-schools which never close their doors, and which 
are an example of well-doing in their perseverance in 
spite of obstacles. One of these evergreen Sunday-schools 
is the Presbyterian Sunday-school at Dell Rapids, Dakota. 
Its superintendent sends this sketch of one of its mid- 
winter sessions: “This school was organized on the com- 
pletion of our house of worship in 1882, and it has been 
an evergreen (alive, summer and winter) eversince. The 
Westminster series of helps is used. Last year the 
average attendance at the Sunday-school was fifty-two; 
but I will only present the school as it appeared yester- 
day, January 30, 1887. A foot of snow. Wind from 
the north-west. Mercury, 25° to 30° below zero. The 
church has no pastor. The school’s time of meeting 
is twelve o’clock. Between eleven and twelve o’clock, 
four miles south-east from the church, a mother and 
daughter (teachers) and two boys: (scholars) start, and 
drive for the church. Oneand a half miles to the north, 
another mother-teacher, with her husband and two chil- 
dren, leaves for the school. Two miles north-west, the 
superintendent and a teacher muffle up and drive. 
Another teacher in the town is driven to the school. 
Four blocks from the church, a widow tucks her two 
little children into a hand-sled, and, with her ten-year- 
old sister, hauls her little darlings to theschool. Another 
teacher carries her four-year-old brother, and walks a 
block. These, with others, thirty-one in all, meet on 
time. After the taking off of wraps, and warming up, 
the school proceeds as. usual, The young lady teacher 
who came four miles presides at the organ. After music, 
reading, and prayer, the ‘Call of Abram’ is studied by 
the classes. The superintendent and secretary make out 
an order for papers. Then comes the collection, the dis- 
tribution of cards and papers, the recitation by the school 
of the seventh question of the Westminster Catechism, a 
few words of cheer from the superintendent, the singing 
of ‘He leadgth me,’ and the closing bell-tap. ‘ Bundle 
up closely,’ ‘Wrap your face well,’ ‘Be careful of your 
feet,’ ‘ Keep the little ones well under cover,’ ‘Good-by.’ 
And away they go as fast as seven horses and the widow’s 
hand-sled can carry them to their Dakota homes. So 
our school appeared yesterday,—which is but one view. 
I wish I could take you, Mr, Editor, by.the hand, and 
present each one of its members to you by name, for they 
all appreciate you; and as I think so much of them my- 
self, I feel that you would think well of them too. They 
are spring steel, thirty-six inches to a yard; and they 
want the best, so they read The Sunday School Times.” 


EVANGELISM. 


—It is estimated that 200,000 men in Great Britain 
are deprived entirely of Sunday rest by the carrying on 
of Sunday traffic. The Anti-Sunday Traveling Union, 
with headquarters in London, is doing what it can to 
remedy the evil by the publication of numerous tracts 
urging Christians every where to discourage Sunday travel. 

—Faneuil Hall, that old Boston building known as the 
“Cradle of Liberty,” has been a prominent evangelistic 
centre this winter. ‘The hall, on thesecond floor (the first 
being occupied by market-stalls), is an antique audience- 
room, rimmed by a gallery on three sides, From its 
walls look down old historic portraits, and the painting 
of Webster’s famous reply to Hayne in the United States 
Senate. “Sam” Jones, the evangelist, has held many 
noon-meetings here, the market men, in their white 
frocks, gathering to listen to him. Three Sunday even- 
ings Phillips Brooks, from Trinity Church, came to 
occupy the platform of the old hall. This was a Trinity 
Church movement, but not Episcopal in its style of ser- 
vice. The aim was to reach those who are not classed 
as church-going. Tickets of admission were used, and 
given to church neglecters, and were kept from others 
save the reporters. Old Faneuil was crowded. This 
series of meetings is to be followed by Sunday-evening 
services in Trinity Church, the seats being free; the new 
series beginning on the last Sunday evening in February. 


MISSIONS. 


—Of the five hundred Chinese now living in Phila- 
delphia, about one-quarter attend Christian Sunday- 
schools. One of the number is studying for the ministry, 
and expects to return to China asa missionary. As an 
illustration of the unselfish spirit of the Chinese, it is 
mentioned that when the news of the Charleston earth- 
quake reached Philadelphia, the Chinese residents 
promptly subscribed $1200 as their offering to the 
stricken city. 

—Korea was first occupied as a mission field by the 





which close their doors in summer or in winter, because 


terian Church of Scotland is also laboring in northern 
Korea. There are, at present, no other Protestant mis- 
sions in- Korea, The Roman Catholics claim 20,000 
converts among the Koreans. Dr. H. N. Allen, a medi- 
cal missionary, is located in Seoul, the capital, a city of 
400,000 inhabitants. As showing the value of medical 
missions as a pioneer agency, Dr. Allen’s experience in 
Korea is of value. He saved the life of Ming Yong Ik, 
the king’s nephew, by tying up the arteries and sewing 
up the gaping wounds made in a political fracas. When 
Dr. Allen was called in, he found thirteen native doctors 
trying to staunch the young prince’s wounds by filling 
them with wax. A short time since, when every for- 
eigner, including even the diplomats, had to flee for their 
lives, Dr. Allen and his wife and child remained, under 
the protection of the Korean Government. The king 
has fitted up for Dr. Allen a royal hospital. Evangelistic 
services are carried on in connection with the healing 
work, and other missionaries are permitted to remain in 
Korea as the friends of Dr. Allen. From their mission 
stations in Manchuria, the United Presbyterian mission- 
aries, Mr. Ross and his colleagues, make sallies across 
the border to the settlements of northern Korea, A 
hundred or more Korean converts have been received. 
The Scottish Bible Society’s agent at Fusan (a seaport) 
and the missionaries have distributed large numbers of 
the Gospels of Luke and John in the Korean tongue. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—According to testimony given before the Excise 
Committee of the New York Assembly, there are, in 
round numbers, 9,000 licensed and 1,000 unlicensed 
places in New York City where liquor is sold. This is 
a saloon for every 150 inhabitants,—men, women, and 
children,—or one for every twenty-four voters. This is 
but a little more deplorable condition than that of Phila- 
delphia, where the proportion is one saloon for every 
twenty-nine voters; the proportion varying from one 
saloon to every eight voters, in the worst wards, to one for 
every fifty in the more respectable. 


—The Rev. Newman Hall, speaking at Christ Church, 
London, on the causes of the present distress among the 
poor, says that there is great poverty with insufficient 
food. Yet there is plenty of food and money, but the 
money is spent for that which is not bread. The, dnak 
bill of the United Kingdom in 1885 was £123,268,000,—a 
sum equal to the total amount spent in bread, butter, and 
cheese; more than the rental of all the houses; nearly 
twice the rental of all the farms; thirty millions of pounds 
more than the entire expenses of the government-as such. 
One month’s drink expenditure equals that of all the na- 
tional charities and schools ; ten days’ expenditure equals 
that for all the foreign missions; £17 is the average 
cost to each family, nearly £4 to eachindividual. More 
than one thousand millions of gallons of beer, wine, and 
spirits are consumed annually. Of £12,000 paid by a 
ship-building firm every week, £4,000 was spent in drink. 
The grain destroyed as food in making spirits and beer, 
made into four-pound loaves, would cover a road ten 
yards wide and 1,900 miles long; enough to reach from 
London to Moscow, with 400 miles to spare, or from 
London to Rome and back again. 


PERSONAL. 


—For Chloe Lankton, the patient sufferer, there are 
received : $1.00 from William Phipps Thompson, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and $5.00 from “one [in Philadelphia] 
who, having seen suffering this winter, is thankful for the 
blessing of good health.” 


— Story-telling” is advanced to a higher plane when 
it is recognized in the plan of instruction at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, the author of Russian 
Folk-Lore Tales, and other works of that class, has been 
telling stories “to children of all ages” at Keble College. 
His stories were from the folk-lore of India, China, Rus- 
sia, Iceland, the Caucasus, and Roumania. His audience 
packed the lecture-room, and included “ladies, reverend 
professors, lively children, pious sisters from the Angli- 
can Nunnery, and a few undergraduates.” 


—John Wesley’s followers have always looked upon 
nothing less than the whole world as their field of labor. 
Just now, Professor W. F. Warren, of Boston Univer- 
sity, is making himself felt, while regaining his health, 
in Great Britain; Dr. John H. Vincent is addressing, 
through an interpreter, large gatherings in the principal 
cities of Italy; Bishop W. X. Ninde was, at last accounts, 
presenting diplomas to the young graduates of a theo- 
logical school in India; while Bishop William Taylor is 
supervising his band of workers in the evangelizing of 





American Presbyterians-in 1884. The United Presby- 





equatorial Africa, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
107,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regula arly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of t ty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a good tonic. 
Dr. R. Williams, Le Roy, N. Y., says: “It is 
s good general tonic, and worthy of trial.” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary effi- 
cacy in all affections of the Throat, caused by 
cold or over-exertion of the voice. They are 
recommended to Singers and Public Speakers, 
and all who, at any time, have a cough or 
trouble with the throat or lungs. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


It is to be regretted that many mothers do not 
commence the use of Mellin’s Food until their infants 
sre ill. It must be borne in mind that this food is not 
a medicine, and is not intended primarily f'r sick ba- 
bies, but is the best artificial food for healthy as well 
as for feeble infants. 


**The True Story 
of a Great Life.” 


“ Has strong eine upon the interest and attention 
of of every America: . As rich in incident as any ro- 
ma: éparkling ; with gk wit and racy anecdote. 
If the ° youth of America persuaded to make 
themselves familiar with nis life... as delineated by 
Mr, Stoddard, it will be better for them and the repub- 
ic.”"—Harper’s Monthly. 


“For family reading, one of the most anttatietery 
lives that has appeared.”—Christian Union. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story or 
a Great Life. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, one of 
Prés’t Lincoln’s ST gr secretaries. 1 vol.,8vo, 
illustrated. Cloth, §2.75. Agents are taking advan- 
tage of the Lincoln wave! 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


White /-Social | Mathers’ 
Cross | Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series.) Series. 


U 3cts. each. | 3cantseach. |Samples,ic.each. 
cn per 100. | $2.00 per 100. |60 cents per 100. 


se Willard’s ay Bl ps Cross Manual 
telling’ bs how to organize cents. All 1 published 


GEO GHALL el La sage oe Street, Chicago. 
OBJECT TEACHING | IN THE S.S. 


HEAVY Perr EDITION: 
d ae. S 12 Designs. 6% cts. 


Back eae, scot se. 3 ns Ap 100. 
CARDBOA 
3 months, 3. Designs, 13% cts. 





























Back numbers only 60c, ae 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


DR. CHARLES S. ROBINSON’S BOOKS. 


‘* By far the most helpful volume to teachers on 
this lesson, as on the last, is Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robin- 
son’s Bethel and Penuel.” ' From Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s 
Notes, 1887, 

Bethel and Penuel, Studies of Pogiected Texts, 
Studies in the New Testament, Church Work, Ser- 
mons in Songs, Sabbath Evening Sermons. 

All of these can be obtained of THE CENTURY 
CoMPANY, 33 Hast 17th St., New York City. Price, 
$1.25 each volume. 








Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


_THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


TE SANBORN, is full of stored-up electricity, 
Hi * ML “Women . the cutest, wittiest, and mos 
delicionsly jocose creatures the world has ever yet ro 
veloped !|—* The hook is charmingly gotten u on 
ey, Be, is a etail.”—Buri 
ree Press 8 really funny. n—Domeceete 
Snnikin ‘Beautifully Gamk Price, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 
valuable Maga: 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. [itcrnational “Lessons 
Monthly. 3248pages. Helpful, interesting, practical. 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, What 
can I do? central ee, golden text illustrations, 
plans for young people’s meetings, questions. 6 cents 
— CORY 60 cents per year. Sample back numbers 
ee r three ore pe od at 60 cents each, one copy 
Many Mistakes Mended (price, $1.00) sent 
The Illustrator, Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Cent Book for 12 


EUREKA RECITATIONS, Hiss usbers now 


ber contains nearly 100 selections, by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall:Diehl, and bound in ogy lithograph cover. 
a for 12 cents each, or the eight for 75 cents. by 

8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 
York, Send for them. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
Philadelpala, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH 
store below ‘ket Street, Pa. 














A Splendid Spring Number. ° 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 442), 
To be published February 21, 1887, 


CONTAINS: 
Frontispiece. The Day of Rest. 

By Epwin A. ABBEY. With an article by Grorer 

WILLIAM OURBTIs in the “‘ Editor’s Easy Chair.” 

The New York Police Department. 
By RicHaRD WHEATLEY. Profusely Illustrated; 
THE SECOND PART OF W. D. HOWELIS'S NEW NOVEL, 
April Hopes; 


Duelling in Paris. 

By TuxoporE OnILD. With Twelve Illustrations by 
Henwei Dupray; 

Springhaven. Part XII. 

By R. D. BLackMoRB. Illustrated by F. BARNARD and 
A. Parsons. With a Plate Engraving of Mary, the 
Mother of Washington, after Middleton's Painting; 

Russia of To-day. 

By AtBert F. Hearp; 

Narka. A Story of Russian Life. Part III. 

By KaTHLEEN O’MEARA; 

The South Revisited. 

By Cuaries DuDLEY WARNER; 

A Louisiana Sugar Piantation of thé 
Old Regime. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE; 


The Rivalries of Mr. Toby Gillam. 
By BR. M. Jonnston. Illustrated by A. B. Frost ; 
Short Poems: 
THE DERVISH. By Constantina E. Brooxs; 
A SOLDIER UNDER NAPOLEON. By C. F. Ricu- 
ARDSON ; 
IMPATIENCE. By Wirtttiam C. RicHaRrps; 


OVER AN OLD FOLIO. By Cuas. W. CoLEMaN, Jr.; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grore® WILLIAM CURTIS. 
“The Day of Rest.’”"—The Commonplace in Fiction.— 


A Comedy at Wallack’s.—A Western Poet’s Com- 
plaint.—An Old Letter. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wi1t11aM Daan HOWELIA. 

Recent Poetry: Mrs. Margaret Deland’s “The Old 
Garden.”—Echoes of Tennyson’s Verse no longer 
Heard.—‘Chansons du Matin.”—Arlo Bates’s*‘ Ber_ 
ties of the Brier;” “ The Heart of the Weed.’’—The 
Charm of Recent Poetry in the Thought rather than 
in the Form.—Mr, Cranch’s Latest Volume,—Eliza- 


beth Akers Allen.— Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


“Just im Time for a Cup of Tea.” 


English Country Life during the Hunting Season, 
from an original drawing by Gzoner Du MavuRizR, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 






Canada, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ........000se0000000$4.00 
HARPER SB: WEEE LLY ccccccctccescrescccscvee 4400 
FEAR ee Me ci0esccesses scovvvscsciocse M00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. ae dual cou 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be post-office money order 
ee to avoid chance rity 


no time ts subscriptions will begin 
wah tae, current number, 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comp the 


titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE opening paper of Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer’s series on the English Cathedrals 
will appear in the March CENTURY. Joseph 
Pennell will illustrate the series. 
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Free. Library books, Scripture text Rh 
and supplies ofa = kinds. The most — 


list ever issued, retest and net pr 
GOODENOUGH & W WouLOM? ist Nassau SN Y N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, . "whe Atlantic womthiy, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


9 Sere eee PUZZLE. 13 odd-sha atten 
a 








Text Cards. Unique a nese pak “cunt 


In tity, hy pconts, 
ane iy only een’ ee 





MUSIC BOOKS 


MALE and MIXED QUARTETS, for 
QUARTET CHOIRS, and 
SOCIAL SINGS. 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


Amphion (csoure #4; Aston {5 books #4; War- 
monia (5 books) 2.50: Apollo #2; yilston 
Club Collection $1.50; ore Part Songs 60 

cts.; Emerson's Quartets and Choruses 00 c.; 


Male Voice Glee Book 1; Rae amy 


Four-Part Son ger-Fest $1.38; 
Dow's Sacred RENE oy $1. "3 *Stale Voice 
Choir 50cts.; and American Male Choir 80 cts. 

These contain a great variety of the best of Male 
Voice music, 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
Baumbach’s Fb uartets $1.75 ; and his New Col- 
u 


lection §1.75; ek’s otet Collection $2; 
and his Second Motet Collection ae: Emer- 


son's Concert Selections $1; Dow’s Re- 
ap. a+ and Se mrenece 80 cts. ; Thomas’ 
red Quartets $1.7 Emerson's Sacre 


da 

Quartets. .75; She “sal Charch sotnereen 

Strachauer’s Church Music $1; Church 

Diferin sfi. 38; Dressler’s Sacred lélections 
1.50. Sterling good books, widely used, 


Send for descriptions. Any book mailed for price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0, Boston. | F 


C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway, New York. 


For Winter Meetings! 
New Music Edition 


OSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 
426 hymns firmly bound in boards, 
$46 per 100: 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 
Former editions published at old prices, 


TRE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetings as a companion 
book to GosPEL HyMns. 


$40 per 100 copies; 46 cents each, by mail. 


SELECT SONGS. ». x Suihser p.p. 


344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen,’ 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 


A complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth 8t., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 

















Trev. Dr. Hitchcock's New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


armind ++ 


+ &Janctoram 


Is regarded the best book, ne ee pute worship in our 
evangelical churches, send for a copy for 
examination. Terms pa, *Antroduction are most 
favorable. 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


EASTER! 


A New Easter Programme entitled 
IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS 


Consisting of selections of Scripture, arranged for re- 
sponsive reading, seven pieces of uttractive music, and 
other exercises. A very interesting service. 
JUST ISSUED. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
Clergymen or agen Me pense superintendents send- 
ing their address, enclosing stamp for postuge, will 
receivea COPY FREE for examination. 
HULL’S EASTER ANNUAL, No. 1. 
ask mi 5 cents; $2.00 per hundred. Address, 
HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


‘‘ THE GLORIOUS HOPE.” 
FAST EF Ri. new carol service, by 
M. C. HAZARD. 
Ontatnal musicby JOHN W. TUFTS. 


iupminated Hlepag ge. Price, 5c.; 100co pes, 94.00 
GREGATIO SUNDA Y-8CHC ND 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


BEFORE PURCHASINC 
a new Hymnal for your 8. 8., send for sample copy of 
Hymns & hpan ron Te CRren ora Church 
MUSIC AND WOR ONLY. 
Finsie. copy 7, Domtpaldy 80 | Single copy, post 28 | 5 











Per hundr 
JOHN RK. RUE, Je,, Publisher, 43 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


“ GATES AJAR ” Cape digg tm mre in 8. 8. music 


ited praisefrom 
the religious Bpies. 8 ministers, 8. S. ’ts, choristers, 


“fer BRomr cole Rose aka Be 


caOrE LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
Bee, coe anthems. 
HE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


PICY BREEZES +. favorite hymn-book—has 
fifteen services on special 
subjects, and a large masenee of primary songs. 
35 cents each, $3.60 per 
J. J. HOOD, 1018 Arch Steet Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘The Church and 8. 8. Music Pab. Co.’s 
Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
copy, 5 cents, #4 per hun. 710 Sansom 8t., Phila., Pa. 


| ee eet Re 








New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


A Se and responsive service for Sunday-schools, 
By J. E. Haun. Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 








THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rev. F. N. Petouser. A musical and respon- 
sive service. Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100, 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER. 


By Fate LATIMER. $3.00 per 100. A sample of the 
4 designs mailed on receipt of 15 cents, 


———_ 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. 


In a neat little book of 32 pages. Only $2.00 per 100 
copies, 


Send to us for my tong / and everything you want in 
theSunday-school line. Low prices. Prompt attention. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 N&issau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 














Send for Catalogue of 
A best 8. 8. Requisites, 
le 8S Maps, Cards, &c, 
A.H. Bi. Louis, Mo. v0. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


“= BOOK BUYER. A Poe ere Iilustraved 
Summary of Literature, fis Each num: 
ber contains portrait of a wel xnown vauthor, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, n 

etc, Sample copy,10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N. 


SCHOLARS’ (UARTERLY. 


20 Centaa Yeoar. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Boston, Mass, 


““OXFORD” 
Toachers’ Bibles. . 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Teaching and Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, TheSunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





























From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the vers e wander -school pol Senay 
it would revolutionize both him and hi worl pte 
pe rn the material results 4 long study and ¥ 

= rience so ary one ee cooly ie nm in’a 
style so easy and attractive, an splays gh- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics di tt 
that he must be byte st indeed who is not inspi 
and stimulated b There is very ae L. t 
gosamne that would not, with a few verba nthe 
bear equally well on nthe art of putting things’ tn 

yarn 80 a8 to increase the preacher’s power in 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives % 
his hearers, It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in thé land. 


From The IUustrated Ohvtstian: Weekly, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in in general it is 
readable. There is not @ dull line's fatriy 
sparkles even while Giocusslng. the sabeh substantial 
subjects. The Ly" 8 editorin! training has taught 
him how to his wolgn ty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attent ny and ma 
The book is sensible and wise, Dr. Trumbull has 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are qninen ey 
a rand J Sry “ahs The book, without any 
teadily in the reader’s view the 
great obj Obi ror ‘of thet teacher s work in training the chil 
ren for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Christian. Union, New York. 


Every teacher in Sunday-schyol will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by —— 
best that has yet appe ared, or is likely to appear, o 
this topic, and the t 1oroughniess for which this cals 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O- 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able ~ 
supply theinselves with it. Itis a normal course | 
We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
ont grade, and ovary pastes as well, who would k 
to the times in th e of effort, should have a co 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wo! 
Tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presen to this class of workers. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has ail 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned. and many times tested, by actual oxperiene?. 
. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn, 

The author is well known in this country and _in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and county and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools, 

From The Watchman, Boston, Mass, 

A valuable treatise itis. Let no one contase upa 
cS) re of a didactic, oy repulsive composition, from 
the use of the word “ treatwe.” It is a “ live’? book 
from title-page toconclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 





Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is J mesons 7 weekly 
at the following rates, which include posta 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. Toa new sub- 
scriber, half price (€1.00), 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.0 year, To new subscribers, ha 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COMES, one 
subscribers, and fm pri ce 
| anay? seg of both 
han five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half rice (63 cenis) for new, The 

total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and — ice ( cents) for new, The 
total number of both and new togetber to be not 
less than twenty, 

ie = has had a club at one of the higher rates, 

nd wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ut a 
wer rate, it is of course to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- | 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any | 
achool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school | 
whall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and hali price 
ad cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

rs be accompanied by a statement that the nuia- 
ror copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full pumber of teachers in the school. ‘This does not 
yy that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, tn or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
Gated tr for at the same rate, Teachers belong ng to the 
aame h may be counted as ONE in making such 
© ofatement of the number af teachers in @ 8c For 
xample: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to ai.- 
her, the club Subscription need not be for more than 
r copies. in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO "ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not eanee e paper at 
a eg during the past two beg 

fting of a Sebecriptio n from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other 
of the household will he taken at the half rate, 

An owt COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
mab < ot od ot aretead tnt, it is made up 

bers, or of old and new together, 
or ent yf 2 new es aeieaiaiees at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting In the case 
AA club for less than ten copies formed on the 
« School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the ommaniner shall be entitled to que 
additional copy, free, r every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

© members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-oflice, although in cases 
where a portion ot. = teachers of a school get their 
mail matte o post eine and others in the 
fet thee 
ty. 


cal Stu- 
price (50 


pyene, $1.50 each for old 
cents) for new, The 
new together to be not 





old ani 





members 





e school another, the papers will 
sent acco: 
Different schoo § are not to wnife in the formin 
elub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles It, 
of the school should be mentioned in 


Additions may be miade at any time to a club—such 
adaitional subscriptions to expis re at the same time 
with the club as ori rdered, each subscriber 


nally 
| hd pro rata for the time chat he is to receive the 


dupseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

chan should be careful to name not only the post- 

office “7 =e they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has nsent. Alladdresses should include 

both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 

— than the one who sent the previous subscript oe, 

fhe fat he will oblige the publisher by stating that 

mp. | =o for takes the aan of the one 

nad ey of 


THE (EHALE-RA “RATE PL hes 
conta’ be made the valgus 
gover. i new subs ig entitled to the alt be 4 
year only. 


The paper w i not he sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by Bpecial request. The i 
Espa of he evtctigios “norte Soul 

e 
bs ard Lo ption, newals shou 


Seoush cont ies ofa Ona issue of the paper, tc en- 


able all the oples of any school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon appli: ne 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder ar hton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, = el rly or half-yearly sub- 
r The 


ofa 





Bosent, px Philadelpiia to the sul 
scion fate ilowing aes prt lene 
m1 to4 ies, 108. each. 
5to9 oor 88.6 y 
copies and 7s.6d, “ 


Wh ber of 
will be sent elther singly to the individual addresses, 
ina package ¢ © one address, whichever may be pre- 
By the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 want Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550 


COBB'S 








CHOICEST OF ALL 
TOILET SOAPS. 


Heals Chapped Hands, 
Best Soap for Babies. 
Free sam ple for trial at 
druggists. by mail for 6c. 


tage. 
A. H. Cozs, M'f’r, 


COMPLEXION.,: 
ee | Ae 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and ye by outa of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer 0 t to have sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. *WILTBERGER. Prop. “283 N, 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


OILET, SOAPS. 


_™@ ARE’ THEE GATE.*S EVE SeRrcre, | 
It was before the day of 


SAPODTO 


__they used to say, “* Woman's work is never done.” 





DYEING (Pre -LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York: 

sa Temple Place, Boston. — 


CTATEN ERAN raney Dyeing Estab- 
Lish ma. ae Rt NkpHeEws, & Co.,5 £7 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 


binder week by week, thus keeping the fi 


‘Will be sent F 


and rower 
BLows 


iet SEEDS, 222 
soorrs 


ears’ Expvrience in 
grows our strome an Tehiable 
» Mam beauty 


emngia renise 


Bere. Nov 


Eteadé 


‘Boorts 











CARMEL SOAP, 


Made in PALESTINE by a Mission Society, 
is the 


PUREST 


and only reliable form of 


CASTILE SOAP. 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a =") f 
genuineness pom. both maker and im ter. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for it, and don’t ney the old 

unreliable, inbon venient, and wasteful bar soap usu- 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it elsewhere, 
send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 





Restoreo 





OAP = 
OR CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, tor allaying itching, 
irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED ToILET Soap is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and _ tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautify ing the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency tothe complexion and bands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CUTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET SOAP. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

43> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Skin ‘and Se alp preserved and beauti- 
fied by ¢ 


BABY'S' 


CuTi¢ URA MEDICATED Soap. 


Special Diabetic Food, 
sfo repairing Fiours, for 
§: »Debility,and Children’s 








to’ ‘ASWELL & Danus, Watertown, N. ¥. 


“WHERNIA OR RUPTU 
Correct and successfnl mechanical treatment a spe- 
ctalty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 1347 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as approved and adopted 
by the world’ ‘smosteminentsurgeons. Apartments for 
ladiesand children. Send Zcents postage fo or catalogue. 


Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The European method of treating treet, Phils or ne 
vous diseases, Institute, 608 Vine Ss 








THE KEYSTONE WASHER ws beat 





ohn St., N.Y. : N-stn St, Phila. 43 N, Charles St. 
it, Dresses and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for ciroular and price-list. Mention this paper. 





very one ls warranted Sr Sve eso. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FLOWERS 


PLowew ge Utes In PLANT Ss, ZU 


*SaitT bs MON Mado 
‘| SEDGWICK vers WIRE FENCE. 





a 


e best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
Pa to Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretche 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. eee strange INDe 
EDWAKD Su PRON, Basser mt, 
300 Market Strect, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Fer as 8 ears: ent ting ROSEN We li has been 


S. We have all the 
atest itesenhons and Finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent and WesendsTRONG VIGGR- 


ous Paanie potest by mail of 


express 
STO 12 PLANTS Gf, £252,825 


I A age be 
arietics of early 





fines! 

rubs, 
tare Flower 

w them—FREE 


EF 


Roses. the best 
CHarbing Vinee asa Ne New « nies 


See d 
‘Address THE DING ER — CONARD So. 
Rose G est Grove, Chester Co. a 


! Seamer es 


Growers, 


SX 





714 Chestnut St. 


POMONA NURSERIES '887 (sa7- 


arly mar- 

fet t om SILRrER, bent Tate ited Pear, 

LE CONTE & other Pear trees. W Tes 

largest known Blackberry, 163 bu.per acre, 

43¢ inches around. ERIE, the Tavpest <n 

hardy Blackberry. MARLBORO & GOLDE 
ty oo! Kaspherries. PARRY and TW 
e best market Strawberries, NIAGA 















_WM. PARRY, Parry,N.J._ d. 
or 8 Verbenas, 8 Pansies, 

chsia, 

FLOWER SEEDS AT RETAIL AT WHOLESALE ees 
GIVEN AWAY seeds (500 
teems with floral hints. Everybody delighted. Tell all 
JESSIE QTRAWBERRY, best of all 
Erie. 

GARBER’S Hybrid P 


PLANTS BY MAIL 
1 Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Ox- 
: 
SEED kinds), with PARK’s FLORAL 
your friends, Send now, G. W. - PARK. Fannettsburg, Pa. 
Iron-clad Peach, Tong-Pa. 
‘eur. Pear. 


Catalogues free. EK. ¥. ¥.TEAS,Dunreith, Indiana. 


Ss Bulbs and Plants. Our new Giant 

* Pansies are the largest and finest in the 

world, Twenty- ave oonrt poper. 
LEWIS CHILDS, 

Queens, New York. 


will RESTORE the SONG 
of cage birds. ‘Sold by druggists. 


Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 


BIRD MANNA 
Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made. 


FREE = FRONEFIZL D, 346 Dillwyn St., Phila., Pa. 


OR your Seed ‘Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS HILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N. ¥. 


sc AV9 ing 
i¢ 12 Verbenas, af ‘ansies, 
1 Obrysanthemum, 1 Helio , and 1 Fu 
pe AY! Apack- 
QvIDE, all for 2stamps. New “flowers. new efigravings: 
COLORED PLATE of Lucretia gee 














~ USE BROWN’S | 
FRENCH DRESSING. 


Beware of imitations. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
— oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser, by stating that you saw the 


WORTH REPEATING. 


BEN KARSHOOK’S WISDOM. 


[By Robert Browning.] 





““Would'a man scape the rod?” 
Rabbi Ben Karshook saith, 
**See that he turn to God 

The day before his death.” 


“Ay, could a man in uire 
When it shall come!” I say: 
The Rabbi’s eye shoots fire— 
“Then let him turn to-day.” 


II. 
Quoth a young Sadducee: 
“ Reader of many rolls, 
Is it so Certain we 
Have, as they tell us, souls?” 


“Son, there is no reply!” 

The Rabbi bit his beard : 

“ Certain, a soul have J— 

We may have none,” he sneer’d, 





Thus Karshook, the Hiram’s Hammer, 
The Right-hand Temple-column, 
Taught babes in grace their grammar, 
And struck the simple, solemn. 





CHRIST THE CENTRE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


[By Alexander McLaren, D.D.] 


Christ, the Son of God, is the centre of 
Scripture; and the Book—whatever be 
the historical facts about its origin, its 
authorship, and the date of the several 
po ortions of which it is composed—the 
ook is a unity, because there is driven 
right through it, like a core of gold, either 
in the way of prophecy and onward-look- 
ing anticipation, or in the way of history 
and grateful retrospect, the reference to 
the one “ Name that is above every name,” 
the name of the Christ, the.Son of God. 
And all its incompleteness, its fragmen- 
tariness, its carelessness about persons, are 
intended, as are the slight parts in a skill- 
ful artist’s handiwork, to emphasize the 
beauty and the sovereignty of that one 
central figure on which all lights are con- 
centrated, and on which the painter has 
lavished all the resources of his art. So 
God++for.@od is the-Aathor-of the:Bill 
on this great canvas has ‘paifitdd 
sketchy outline, and left much unfilled in, 
that every eye may be fixed on the central 
Figure, the Christ of God, on Whose head 
comes down the dove, and round Whom 
echocs the Divine declaration: “This is 
My Beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” 

But it is not merely in order to repre- 
sent Jesus as the Christ of God that these 
things are written, but it is that that repre- 
sentation may become the object .ef our 
faith.- If the intention of Scripture had 
been simply to establish the fact that Jesus 
was the Christ and the Son of God, it 
might have been done in a very different 
fashion. A theological treatise would 
have been enough to do that. But, if the 
object be that men should not only accept 
with their understandings the truth con- 
cerning Christ’s office and nature, but that 
their hearts should go out to Him, "and that 
they should rest their sinful souls upon 
Him as the Son of God and the Christ, 
then there is no other way to accom lish 
that but by the history of His life and the 
manifestation of His heart. If the object 
were simply to make us know about Christ, 
we do not need a Book like this; but if 
the object is to lead us to put our faith in 
Him, then we must have what we have 
here, the infinitely touching and tender 
figure of Jesus Christ Himself, set before 
us in all its sweetness and beauty as He 
lived and moved and died for us. ... 

If this be the purpose of Scripture, then 
let us learn, on the one hand, the wretched 
insufficiency of a mere orthodox creed, 
and let us learn, on the other hand, the 
equal insufficiency of a mere creedless 
emotion. 

If the purpose of Scripture in these 
Gospels, ahd all its parts, is that we should 
believe “‘that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God,” that purpose is not accomplished 
when we simply yield our understanding 
y _ truth, and accept it as a great many 

edo. Thatwas much more the fault 
of Pas last generation than of this, though 
many of us may still make the mistake of 
supposing that we are Christians because 
we idly assent to—or, at least, do not deny, 
and so fancy that we accept—Christian 
truth. ~ But, as Luther says in one of his 
rough figures, “Human nature is like a 
drunken peasant; if you put him up on 
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tumble down on the other.” And so the 
reaction from the heartless, unpractical 
orthodoxy of half a century ago has come 
with a , vengeance to-day, when everybody 
is saying, “Oh! give me a Christianity 
without a ) dogma !” Well, I say that too 
about a great many of the metaphysical 
subtleties which have been called Doc- 
trinal Christianity. But this doctrine of 
the nature and office of Jesus Christ can- 
not be given up, and the Christianity 
which Christ and His apostles taught re- 
tained. Do you believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God? Do you trust 
your soul to Him in these characters? If 
you do, I think we can shake hands, If 
you do not, Scripture has failed to do its 
work on you, and you have not reached 
the point which all God’s lavish revelation 
has been expended on the world that you 
and all men might attain. 
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WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO G@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 











E or Organ Thane cealoneen 
§ olidl ade Sen 


one eetvaled ESTEY ORGAN co., 
E legant Finish Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Y¥ ears of Popularity Mention this paper. 








BRIGG’S TRANSFER 


so-NEW-e CATALOGUE 


FRE A book of 23 > pages d over 600 illus- 
trations (regu ar price | Be. )will be sent free 
on receipt of 7 cents to pay postage, provided this paper 
ts mentioned. A warm iron transfers the design to aay 
smooth fabric, Sample of transfer to try, FRE 
Address W. H,. QUINBY, Cleveland, Ohic. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES’ 
By John B. Gough. 


oy last and crowning life work, brim a 4 thrillin: tater. 
humor zore pathos. Bright, pure. goed, tall 
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“IT make from ps. .00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays.” Termsfree. J.H. Earle, Pub.,Boston 


Sy ty 8 Illustrated Bible pictionany for 25c. by re- 
turn mail. Agentswanted. A.Gorton&Co., Phila. 
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fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly ta of a volume which 80 peat 
and #0 thoroughly introduces 4 novice to the meth 

of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
coenmee § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he a ited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing f such valuable characteristics, the 
volume win be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefull ly written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages Lye 
— the: attention to the narrative from beginnin 

en . The story is one that will be of great serv be, 
os is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


**We know not where there Is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the egg i & the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better. ers than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this gg ‘We com- 
mend it to all of our readers as One worth owning and 
studying.” 


; 


“A MODEL SUPERINTE 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the Intern 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintender 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by tho 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut 8 





From The New York 
* His methods of wé 
effective, are minu 
affording a valuable 
an example of rare 
applied to the cause of 


From The Congregatio 
“The book ought 
brary, while, ifsomen 
deacons and other th 
eben rey digest it, th 
pecially happy and fa 
From The Baptist Tea 
“Mr. Haven was ai 
many relations, but I 
post as su erintenden 
phy of value to all as 
all Christian men, 


From Our Bible Teac 
“ It is not a speculatt 
day-school superintendeé 
of what an earnest, de 
was. It is written in a 
is rich in every page wit 
perintendents and teache 


From The Bvening Trans 

“The volume might with 
hand-book by all Sunday-sch 
tendents. In fact, there is n 
in life,or any community, wh 
for his guidance, and ground 
the labors and successes of thi: 
tive toiler in an excellent and 
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CHURCH AND PARLOR | FURNITURE 
BANTER C. SWAN, 2448. St, Phildeia 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 


BURY STREET, BOSTON 
Send for catalogue. 











Furniture, Stained} Hand-books free. 


CHURCH Gists. Metawork, 


Fonts,Embroidery, 5. $.Banners 
Send for _cucoler 
Stained Glass 


CHURCH Banners. 127 W. stnse at ,»New York 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk.or merino. Send for illustrated rice-list, C. A, 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


Ask you Sanders -ccheet | cupety, be house for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


git BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
eeeals, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


WANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Calis, 
Cuimes awp Pears for i rdw 9 
Send for Fre ay Cat AN Son. 


oe Mention m thes ,~aeale 











J. & R. LAMB 
59 Carmine St., N. Y. 








Furnitere. 




















timere, May 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 
LIGHT! ‘Boston. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Russevyt & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all — of the room, Send for catalogue 
AILEY REFLECTOR Co., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


CANDY 


hey cannot ne excelled, Goods forw: 

Oall ene examine or i for eee list 
itu y part ot U desired send 2ho 
Postage. U 


ORT 8. ALLE oe Me ee eke 

















and Oandy Boxes for Sunday School and 
Society tivals. ‘Ihe npamepprosch of 
Sues ual day season recalls to mi 








Hardwood Mantel, 
Bevel French Mir- 


Tiles, in store, 


$25.00. 


Brass Fenders from 
$5 upward. 
Brass Fire Sets from 
upward. 
Brass Andirons 
from $5 upward. 
Brass Coal-Hods 
from @ upward. 
Mantels from $8 up- 
ward. 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 


37 & 839 WabashAv. 
CHICAGO. 








eee, ®. Circular size, §8. 
T Newspaper size, $4. pe-set- 
Wang easy, printed directions, 

Wisena 26 3 for Se socees 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


hem. 
FERRIS BROS., 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
NO MORE ROUND RROVL ORNS 
















sadoniy iceunble Shoniiet ty *gold by Druggists 
and Geveral Stores, or sent post: aid on Gone NN 
ber pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 «ilk. a 
est ineasure around the body. Fe ede Sit 
it BRACE 60.,  KASTOS, Pa. WN. A, JOMNBON, Proprietey 


*HEALTHei3tt 


BaAIDED WIRE 
TLE 
eo cen by 


ee. ma Dera 
J 


enape oe y, yA, on 
Weston & Wells Va Ob. fecacie nosh 





This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 








\WNOBORG: 


Perfume 


EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


” Wf you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER-~ 
FUMES AND RHENISH SPLOENE in your 
jiay wy A send your name and ad 3 for Price 








he Gelacy. « 854 »Meriden,Ot, 








to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COMe 
BLN, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 































































Lom 
Give awa mani 
the sale of thelr TK TEAS an 
hae Sets, Silverware, — 
T'S of 46 und 68 p f] } 
git rated THAR a 8 0} 
2 and La orders, TE 
S WATCHES vit Sis orders. 
tose ae. Sets of 44 plev 
jeces, with P20 ort. 
nention this papers 
we will mint oR our Club Book containinga complete 
Premium & Price List. Tir GnEAT nN. TEA CO, 
_ 210 STATE ST., BOS’ SS. 


ets nTAMERIGAN vO L D NEW 8 


“Greatest offer. at ae im 
to get orders for our bey brate: 
HS) Coffees and Bakin 
Gold. . dieeybnd xt rpg oy, <A . 
Te i ner Be 8>t, Tesh Band 
pas Tee Set, ‘Watch, Tras Lam : Saaeneny or 
e ster’s lotionary. .! or particulars & 
PGREAT A MERI CAN TEA CO., 

P.0 6 Bae x 289. uy and 1 Voony 8t., New Yor. 


WILBUR'S 

















CocnerA 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use. 

Requires no boiling. tnvaiuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stampe 
for trial can, 


H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia, 


WH. Cc. BELL & CO. 
(Boston, Mass.) 
Will mail a ten or fifteen cent can of 


BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


on receipt o of price, postage prepaid. 
2 ‘‘wOOD’S’’ PURE 
& FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
TOS, WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


W.H.HARRISON& BRO 


Plain Lboy 4 R AT ES 


| anoFIREPLACES, 
FURNACES & RANGES. 
W'S “oa 








is 
> 
L 
c 
°o 


=e Importers 
Bearths, Facings, ke. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue, 
_ 1436 1436 CHEST NUT ST... bea eceane” 


In ordering goods, or in maki ing inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times, 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 






si 9 : eS 


’ : 
: ; [February 19, 1887. 
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TONE WATCHES 


BEST: : 


mtain Pirttey  emae 5 Essen- 

Accu eeping 

Bu idition have the following im- 
ne we have patents 

; rotects rfectly the bal- 
= te icate and vital parts) from 




























' Regulator has absolutely no f 
- 
. BD is the strongest and sim- } 


‘ym brenk, as our watches are 80 
. Aner spring than other ao 

' aovements 

*; dirt or dampness; an adv: stitage 
+ or dare claim. 

a using ONLY GENUINE 
@, and all our Watches 
‘terial he — are aecurate time 


iN BROS 926 Chestnut Street, 
«9 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
gents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 


em. Samples sent anyw here on receipt ofsatisfactory reference. 





TROUSERS AT $6. 


out of reach of a good store, or you may wonder whether we 
many advantage. Any way, let us show goods and name prices; 

lat you can get at the nearest good store. Let us both try for 
Bu'll not be hurt. 

e purpose of our packet. We putin a generous number of patterns; 

are stylish; none of loud taste, but/handsome ; every one all-wool ; 

stantial they'll wear till you willingly laythem aside. 

for one. Look the goods over quietly; don’t buy unless they’re 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








—— ane aoe nee depmeasder —_ 


P= PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


R. Capital, 500,000. 322 Chestnut St. 
mon on application. ou. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


essasinit | () © / MORTGAGES #3522 32002 ores sees taal 27am 
rye nited Sta en.—Paper by the ) Howrone GBSen Keen tage ee Sarria specs oe 


aes 7 SS Sp EPosits. 


ind, sent on nFevelptof 1 
pascron ee age bee Sins Haston. mb, Hailey, Bi Bec 





LF err aha ce bee t, Boston. 





Bushnell’ s Portable Letter Copying Book 


# copies with Press combined, It makes per- 
/ with pot edt ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
bawenta wanted in Barer, town. Send for descri 
BUSHNELL, General Agent, 1 


























‘PENCERIAN 








H. Banes. Wm. H. 
HAVE you 
\ B dal Bireet, iadeiphin 
turé Bonds, secured-by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held in t tby the Mereantile Trast Com- 
INTEREST PAID PROMPTLY! | p.0 
write ror ruii mrormatiox. |. CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


(cain a SGS° oO} $3° lo 
iO iO 
TO The Amcrican Investment Comepaey, ofthe 
metsburg, Lowa, with a paid-up capital of $660 
JOSEPH Gl LLOTTS | NVES careers wanes a mara ieee 
rawing s@Vem per cent, both principal and interest 
SRD PRE AAT 
STEEL PENS a Seats arta 
Rt GooD INTEREST ? Len = Seas repent toy for full informetion and 
ESTERN CrITy FARM MORT. 
DILLWYN WISTAR, GAGES, ye (paving from #1. to Sates 8. 
‘J ‘EB E F PE N SS PRESS BUILDING. iny @ Co. Bankers 


ieee Supremes. « Also 6 per cent 19-year Deben- 
Soro By ALL DEALERS Tarouonour Tie WORLD reser to’the company at 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. C Ri Y the EST Som it, Stuart, J, be and General Manigez 
~ LJ 
BARNEY 
PHILADELPHIA. 114 South Third a ktreet, PHILADELPHIA 
-Are The Best 




















O/SAFE % THE, TRAVELERS oF HARTFORD. 
~ - cg ot > fe nogeengedl Rony ch or AMERICA, 
STERBROOK _- ZO, investments 5 
Gu nteed First Mortg: Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, 
to 8 percent. semi-annual Ang — CPCS, <p UE RII RPL ae eC ORR 
ee Tr EEL PENS payment of rincipal and interest remitted free of INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 
SNES. improved farms in Minnesota, lows 
- in Ow 
YOuR MONOGRAM, designed, en- or pa bears three to six times the nm, 
eceteranaees, » tree ofcharge, on a i selected ened Feeations. Pea A LR National Ban INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ore Os envelopes bought of us, ea be ice i a pertfoulars t to 


Repousse cards, the latest and most 
ewe — paper, engraving and 


@ards sent for mey for agents. Elegant. _ SLBANER RNS 


AMERICAN SEAL CO. Meriden, Conn. sim 


use STUART’S 


| GOO Ce ee 


: : . apoaetien ion 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. Deets tac & "Bond for crcalarn, forms 


Ofices in N.Y, City and 
Ibany. N.Y. Ofies: 187 Bway, C. C, HINE &80K, Agts. 





STEPHEN PARRISH’S 


» Latest Etching in dry point 


» GLOUCESTER WHARVES 


One of the finest pieces o 
work ever produ in nis 
¢ country or “Euro Also 
many of his ot er works 
Many new Etchingsand 
Engravings, Cu) id’sTri- 
umph, Clytie. The Gol- 
m den Age, David Laws’ 
A Windsor Castle, The 
ma Knave of Hearts, a new 
Romeo and Juliet, Slo- 








ihe r 


NESE FARM Naiiartngy 





Warranted 200 Yards. 
























AB"Sold by all leading Dry Goods aii Notion Jobbers. : = suitable Bridal Gifts,&c. 
SEWING SIL WASTE - ’ panes. RMILLS 4 16) finest 1 rare ames 
: G SILK : ’ ntings carefully re- 
\ 3OcreROZ. S$ r a1 FREE. Caraipaue. stored. 
BRAINERD & AR} onG SPOOL suLx | —"* B+ CHAF! O» Richmond, Vee |) 5. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





See ee ein nestroea | THEREALESTATE TRUST CO. 


\ EUREKA |: our AGRA of every lady using OF PHILADELPHIA. 
QSENE or WASH EMBROLDERY SILKS. No. 1840 CHESINUT STREET. 


t Colors. pcre sILE cO., Boston. 


cal AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


HOW TO 


BUILD AHOUSE 


A new book eg ys — 
‘and specifications for 26 bh 






















DRESSMAKING. | 30s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. all aid froui 3 rooms up. Sen hg 
as come, whalebone paust it go. No more IE & co 
Fai ft'and piiabie. 3k Re cnn Genana tet York, ® . 


FRATHERBONE h: 
\broken or split bse 
Unbreakable. 


4* to 74% Parse and other investments... Send 
Yor _ ti rwhare. Try it. Lists. ‘A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, Ill. 






Cut This Out. 


Tapestry Brussels, at Bc, pe yt. 
Moquette Carpets, at $1.00 per yt 
Axminster Carpets, a $1.25 pet yi 


We cannot promise that our present 
assortment of patterns will remain Jem 
ger unbroken, having already sold large 
quantities for present and future use. 
Every housekeeper should ‘ee - these 
Carpets, as we believe we have never 
given them such an opportunity to save 
money. It is all in favor of the retail 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 


| carpet buyer. 


800 & Sil 
Chestnut St., Phila. 


WOOL DRESS GOODS. 
JAMES my Be (0,, 


Previous to opening their 

tations, offer the fo lowing Spectel Lines 

2,500 eee French Diagonals at 60c. per yard, 
wort. 

1,000 yards Prunelle Cloth at 75c. per yard, 
former price, $1.25. 

1,500 Heather Mixtures at 75c. per yard, re- 
duced from $1.25 per yard. 

A full line of Mourning Goods. Samples 

sent. 

ORDERS ) from any part of the country 
P44 will receive careful and prompt 

attention. 


dames] rery § 
Broadway % Eleventh St. 
CKew Work, 





jpor- 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLIMOUTH ROCK $3. PANTS 


Any perues writing to the 
American 
Co., in Bosto Thaniniae 
about us, will reoelve a re 
ply concerning our reliabil- 

, and particularly refer- 

ring to our readiness to re- 
cane oney at buyer’s 
reques' r am cnn 
even when it fs clearly, ; 


that privilege and the gen- 
eral excellence of these fa- 
mous pants have won us 
the confidence of mail bay- 
ers from Maine to Califor- 

nia. We also refer to 30 of 
the leading weekly papers 
of the lan 

Send us 6 cts. for packa: 
of samples and dales ‘or 
. self-measurement. Will in- 
clude good linen tape-mea- 
sure if you will mention this paper. Or, if you 
cannot wait to see samples, tell us about what oolor 
you prefer, and send your inside leg and —— meas- 
ures, together with $3.00, and 35 cents ge and 
packing, and we will take entire risk of p cashes you, 
sending them by mail or prepaid express. 

At our office may be seen t poner sof testncutels 
like the following from Dist. Attorney Neal, ot 
Se Dak6ta, who writes: *‘ Allow me to ph apoB ng 

he receipt of the two pairs of pants reaching nie 
toany: they are an excellent fit, I may say perfect in 
pic's qbarticular—substantial and well-made, with 

eep pockets of heavy ——— and are much 
eet than I Lsxpected. The _— 4 an » poorly mace. 
would cost here $6.00 to $7 my friends 
have examined them, ends oon will mes numerous or- 
ders here. You may put me down as a regular cus- 
tomer.” PLYMOUTH BOCK PANTS CO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


n\SHIRTS3Y MAIL 


Perfect tect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
undried, or 75 ets. laundried 
posipeld. Be bend site of of collar worn (13 to 14 


THE DEN 
bach ¥ ET REY N. sth St. ,Philad’s, Pa 











Perfect Necktie Holder. 

Send 10 cents for sample kage 
of four holders. 8. B. T: 

706 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES. 


PATENTS 


-€ A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patents. eee D.C, 
No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





X 
will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 





‘he tunday Wobeol “Auues Aniends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of a party not_in good standing be-inadvertently inserted, 

















